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Editorial Comment 


Birthday 
The first chapter of what became Phi Delta 
Kappa, professional fraternity for men in educa- 
tion, was established January 
24, 1906 at the University of 
Indiana. That date in 1956 will 
accordingly mark the 50th 
birthday of our organization. 
Already we have heard sugges- 
tions for a birthday celebration. 
“We ought to have the big- 
gest conference on educational 
matters this country has ever 
seen!”’ 

“Let us show our strength by some major pro- 
jects in international education!”’ 

“Let’s celebrate our 50th birthday by building 
a permanent home for Phi Delta Kappa’s national 
office!” 

“Let’s publish a history of Phi Delta Kappa, 
bringing the story up to date.” 

“Let's have another directory of Phi Delta 
Kappa members!’ 

“Let's sponsor a real source book on education 
as a profession, all around the world, maybe, to 
serve as reference materials in vocational guidance 
for a long time to come. More and better teachers!” 

“Let’s mark our 50th birthday by setting our 
house in order, driving for one hundred per cent 
good standing. And for a growing list of life 
memberships!” 

And we doubt not that bigger and better sug- 
gestions will be forthcoming as soon as you get on 
your thinking cap! 

For the past fifty years, education has been 
growing as a science. To some extent, Phi Delta 
Kappa is in itself an expression of the same drives 
which have developed a scientific literature in edu- 
cation. Phi Delta Kappa also has had its part in 
contributing to the growth of education as a sci- 
ence, making contributions to the professional 
literature, for example, through its magazine and 
in the Dictionary of Education it sponsored. We 
believe that its record will be well worth noticing 
at its 50th anniversary, and we invite you to look 


forward to the next fifty years in American educa- 
tion. Those who plan for the fraternity should 
plan in large terms in view of the opportunities 
which await education as a profession. 


Hang the License! 


Four members of Pi Chapter, University of 
Illinois, were delivered “shingles”, the official 
certificate of Phi Delta Kappa membership, ac- 
cording to their News. According to present prac- 
tice, in most chapters, the purchase of the shingle 
is optional at the time of initiation. Most of us in 
schools of education are short of funds at the time 
of initiation. A member of the fraternity in good 
standing may purchase the shingle at any time, 
by sending to his chapter secretary or the national 
office the sum of $1.00. 

Sometimes we think people in education could 
learn something from the doctors and the den- 
tists. Their diplomas and certificates and licenses 
are framed for exhibit in their offices. It does 
something to build up confidence in the patients. 
Perhaps your students may be similarly impressed 
if their teachers would provide a backdrop of the 
diplomas and certificates which must be had before 
the qualified teacher begins classwork. The shingle 
of Phi Delta Kappa can play a part in such pro- 
fessional exhibits. 


Toward Equality of Opportunity 


Equality of opportunity has been accepted as 
one of the ideals of education in a democracy. So 
far as in us lies, we seek to develop the talents of 
every person in ways good for us all. 

What is done in the schools can hardly be sepa- 
rated from what is done in the social environment 
around school and scholar. Yet teachers can do 
more than most people. At points so widely differ- 
ent as in classroom procedures and in creation of 
districts with wider financial bases, we can further 
advance equality of opportunity. You will be re- 
minded of some of these ways as you read this is- 
sue. You will wish to do your share in making 
real our ideal of equality of opportunity. 
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Junior High School Adjustment Problems Associated with Class Status-—— 


Adjustment Problems of Class Status 


By EMIL HEINTZ 


S SOCIAL class a factor in determining the 
type of adjustment a child will make to the 
junior high school environment?”’ 

An answer to this question was sought through 
a series of statistical comparisons of social status 
to adjustment scores made by 222 eighth grade 
pupils in the Rochester Junior High School, Ro- 
chester, Minnesota. The comparisons involved the 
group as a whole, matched groups in which all 
subjects with known potential maladjustment 
factors were eliminated, and matched pairs from 
social classes I and V (all subjects having been 
divided into five social levels). 

Class status was measured on the Sims Score 
Card for Socio-Economic Status, Form C.* Ac- 
curacy of responses was assured through a check 
with known facts obtained from visiting nurses, 
gtade school teachers, and the city directory. 

Adjustment was measured on the Symonds- 
Block Student Questionnaire. Intelligence was 
measured on the Terman-McNemar Test of Men- 
tal Ability, Form C. Since all these measures were 
pencil and paper tests, the statistical significance 
of differences in adjustment might be lowered. 

There is no reason to suppose that the class 
structure of Rochester is any different, fundamen- 
tally, from that of other American communities. 
The absence of industry reduces the possibility of 
a large lower class, and those members who are 
present, because of the nature of their work, tend 
to identify themselves with the ‘“‘white collar” 
workers. For this reason, too, the use of pencil 
and paper tests might not show the real difference 
in adjustment. But they would show the direction 
of adjustment problems. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FIVE CLASSES 


The families, whose children were the subjects 
of the study, were classified as to social status 


1 All tests and questionnaires were administered by the counsel- 
ling staff of the Junior High School under the direction of 
Miss Bertha Thompson, chief councellor. 


* Emil Heintz is Director, Evening Community 
College, Rochester, Minnesota. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


through the use of the Sims Score Card, and were 
later divided into five groups by ascertaining the 
quintile points in the distribution. 

A comparison of some of the “material com- 
forts” used by Sims in his Score Card provides 
some interesting information about the different 
groups. Table I indicates that the most pronounced 
differences between the groups were on the matters 
of bank account, education of parents, private 
music lessons, and space for individual study. 

Mothers were gainfully employed in all classes. 
Examination of individual cases revealed that 
only in Class V was actual need a causative fac- 
tor. In the other groups, the desire or “‘felt need” 
to raise the status level above that normal for 
the father’s occupation seemed to be the major 
reason. Here almost invariably the mother was 
trying to maintain her pre-marriage level. 

Several correlations were run on the entire 
group with respect to status. With intelligence, 
status correlated .43 + .05, with school adjust- 
ment .28 + .06, with personal adjustment .21 
+ .06, and with family adjustment .09 + .06. 
Of significance was the correlation between pet- 
sonal adjustment and family adjustment (.54 + 
.05) and between personal adjustment and school 
adjustment (.41 + .06). These figures, of 
course, do not show causal relationships, nor are 
these figures alone a measure of the significance 
of the relationships. 


STATUS AND ADJUSTMENT TO SCHOOL LIFE 


Adjustment to school in general and to the 
various areas of school life by the five classes, 
was next studied. This was done first with the 
entire 222 subjects, and then with matched groups 
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ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS OF CLASS STATUS 


TABLE I 


The percentage of families in each of five social classes possessing status objects. Families are those of the 222 eighth 
graders of the Rochester Junior High School, Rochester Minnesota, who were the subjects of a study of school adjustment 
associated with social status. 











Status Objects 


Class I Class II Class III Class IV Class V 





1 


2 3 4 5 6 





1. Telephone 

2, Bank Account (Child) 
3, Parental Education 
College 


4 
5. 
6. 
7 
8 
9 


’ Private Room (Child) 
. Private Lessons 
Music 


. Parents Separated 


. Desertion 
22. Mothers Employed* 
23. Mothers Employed** 
24. Number of Children 
25. Mean IQ of Subjects 


* All Mothers. 


100 96 79 
47 41 24 7 


19 31 
23 23 


64 


SES 


ae 
NO 


12 17 
12 5 
0 2 
43 43 
15 17 
2.9 3.8 
114.15 103.82 101.78 95.58 


** Corrected for divorce, death and desertion. 


NH 
VYreohh QAO 





* This quotient is in reality a deviation IQ. 


in which potential factors of maladjustment were 
eliminated. 

Inspection of Table II shows that in all areas 
the scores are almost uniformly proportional to 
status. The relation of status to adjustment is 
definite. Although the differences are not statis- 
tically great, the fact that the direction in this 
and all later comparisons is always the same is 
important. To determine the significance of these 


TABLE II 


A comparison of the mean adjustment scores of each of five 

social classes in relation to five areas of school life. Subjects 

consisted of the members of the eighth grade class in the 

Rochester Junior High School, Rochester, Minnesota. Scores 
are in percentage of perfect adjustment. 








Factor ClassI Class II Class II Class IV Class V 
1 2 3 4 5 6 


1. Curriculum.. 83 82 81 81 77 
2. Social Life.. 85 83 80 81 81 
3. Administration 76 75 74 76 72 
4. Teachers .... 80 79 79 79 78 
5. Pupils 81 79 81 78 
6. Total 80 78 79 77 











computations, a spot check was made. The sig- 
nificance ratio of the difference of the means of 
adjustment between Class I and V was 2.098 or 
a chance of fifty-five to one that the differences 
shown are real. 

Briefly, the chances are that the lower class 
youngster will have more difficulty in adjusting 
himself to the curriculum, the social life and the 
administration. He will have only a slightly less 
chance of normally adjusting himself to his teach- 
ers and fellow pupils. 

In an effort to control variables other than 
status which might affect adjustment to school 
life, matched groups were obtained in which such 
factors were eliminated. Trained psychologists 
helped to draw up a list of potential causes of 
maladjustment against which all subjects were 
checked. Physical, physiological, intellectual, psy- 
chological, psycho-physiological, environmental 
traumatic experiences, associations, and classroom 
matters were included. 
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To obtain the groups from which all known 
factors making for maladjustment were elimi- 
nated, individual case studies were made with the 
help of the Guidance Department of the school. 

The number in each status group before and 
after this elimination proceedure is shown in Table 
III. Presence of factors making for maladjustment 
appear to be directly proportional to status. When 
one observes this table, one wonders why adjust- 
ment is not more closely correlated with status. 
Undoubtedly, factors already mentioned are 
causative. 

TABLE III 
Comparison of the number of subjects in each socio-economic 
class eliminated because of possessing one or more potential 


causes of maladjustment. Pupils were drawn from the eighth 
grade of Rochester Junior High School, Rochester, Minnesota. 








Original Number Percent Number 
Class Number Eliminated Eliminated Remaining 
I 2 4 4 5 


I 44 34 29 
II 46 41 27 

42 55 19 
IV 46 70 14 
¥ 44 68 14 











Table IV gives the mean adjustment scores of 
each matched group in the various areas of school 
life. Inspection reveals that all classes found it 
most difficult to adjust to the administration, but 
much the greatest difficulty was felt by the members 
of the lowest class. The upper class uniformly had 
the advantage over the other groups. Adjustment 
to the curriculum was again shown to be far more 
difficult for the lower class. 

In every area adjustment was proportional to 
status, and adjustment to the administration and 
to the curriculum was particularly associated with 
status. 

TABLE IV 
Comparison of the mean adjustment scores of social Classes I 
and V with subjects possessing one or more potential causes 
of maladjustment eliminated. Pupils were drawn from the 


eighth grade of Rochester Junior High School, Rochester, 
Minnesota. Scores are in percentage of perfect adjustment. 








Areas ClassI ClassV Difference Order 
1 3 4 > 
lf 
—6 
—8s 
—3 
—l 
—-5 








. Curriculum 77 
. Social Life 81 
. Administration ... 73 
. Teachers 79 
. Pupils 82 
. Total Adjustment. 83 78 
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STATUS AND SPECIFIC SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT 
PROBLEMS 


In order to get at the adjustment difficulties 
with respect to specific situations within the school, 
an item analysis was made of the responses to the 
questionnaire. This was done for girls and boys 
separately, and then together. Only those sub- 
jects without known causes for maladjustment 
other than status were used. Space does not per- 
mit a complete report of this portion of the in- 
vestigation. 

However, the following conclusions to the item 
analysis seem in order: 

1. Lower class youngsters tended strongly to 
desire to leave school and go to work (especially 
boys) ; to be ill at ease in the presence of the prin- 
cipal (especially boys); and to feel that teachers 
over emphasize good order and conduct, are over 
strict, do not praise them when they do good 
work, and do not permit them to express them- 
selves fully (especially boys). 

2. Lower class girls are inclined to feel that 
they are not welcomed in school clubs and that the 
teachers permit a few students to monopolize the 
attention of the class. 

3. Middle class pupils are more content with the 
rules and regulations, do not feel that good order 
and conduct are over emphasized, or that teachers 
are over strict, or that they tend to embarrass 
students. 

4. Upper class children tend to feel that teachers 
fail to accept them as friends (especially boys), 
that school organizations are poorly run, and that 
teachers preach excessively (especially girls). 

In going over these observations, one is forced 
to the conclusion that adjustment is, in general, 
proportional to status, that lower class youngsters 
tend to make poor adjustment in situations in 
which they sense they do not belong, while upper 
class youngsters, although making the best adjust- 
ment, in general, tend to be confused by situations 
in which their normal position of superiority is 
outraged. Middle class pupils tend to fit some- 
where between the upper and lower class except 
with respect to power relationships, in which they 
make superior adjustment. 

To check previous observations, matched paits 
from groups I and V were obtained. Because of 
the large number of variables which had to be 
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controlled, only ten pairs were finally secured. 
Each member of a pair was, however, virtually 
identical as to age, height, weight, sex, intelli- 
gence, residence in Rochester, health factors, 
family characteristics, family adjustment, personal 
adjustment, and placement among siblings. 

Examination of data on adjustment of these 
matched pairs leads one to the same conclusions 
as those obtained from the matched groups, ex- 
cept that lower class pupils showed a stronger 
tendency toward maladjustment. Most pronounced 
were the matters of desiring to leave school and 
go to work, and the feeling of being ill at ease 
in the presence of the principal. 


CONCLUSIONS 
3. 

“Is social status a factor in determining the 
type of adjustment which a child will make to the 
junior high school environment?” Evidence ob- 
tained throughout the study indicated that it was 
a small but persistent influence. But other factors 
dosely associated with it, such as intelligence, 
education of parents, economic resources, and 
the possession of status objects tended to re-enforce 


it. 
2. 


“Does the middle class make a more satisfactory 
adjustment than do the members of the extreme 
two classes?’’ All evidence indicated that adjust- 
ment to school was proportional to status and that 
the middle class made a better adjustment than 
did the lower class, but that the upper class made 
the best adjustment of all. 


3. 


“If status is a factor in determining the type 
of adjustment, in what situations does it appear 
more pronounced?”’ 

First, it appeared to be pronounced in relation 
to the curriculum, particularly in those situations 
which call for an evaluation of the subjects studied. 

Second, it appeared to be a pronounced factor 
in the relations with the administration. 

Third, girls found adaption to the social life 
of the school more difficult than boys. 

Fourth, it appeared in situations calling for an 
evaluation of the rules and their enforcement in 
which middle class pupils enjoyed superior adap- 
tation. 


Time and Achievement 


In “A Survey of the Achievement in Social 
Studies of 10,220 Sixth Grade Pupils in 464 
Schools of Indiana,’ Merrill T. Eaton reports 
(Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Vol. XX, No. 3, May, 1944): 

“The results of the study do not show superior- 
ity in achievement in schools with longer terms 

The results of this study showed no 
marked differences in achievement in relation to 
the time given daily or weekly to the study of 
social studies.” (Pages 63-64.) The school terms 
ranged from 8 to 10 months. 

In alike survey of arithmetic achievement (Vol. 
XX, No. 2, March, 1944, Page 62), he writes: 
“The results of the study did not show superior- 
ity in achievement in schools with longer terms 

The results of this study showed no 
marked differences in achievement in relation to 
the time given daily or weekly to the study of 
arithmetic.” 


The Neglected Group 


The following are distinguishing marks of be- 
ginning high school students who are in the edu- 
cationally neglected group: 


1. They come from families the members of 
which are engaged in unskilled and semi-skilled 
occupations. 

2. Come from families with low incomes. 

3. Come from families with low cultural en- 
vironments. 

4. Are retarded in school. 

5. Begin school later than other children. 

6. Make considerably poorer scores on intelli- 


gence tests. 

7. Make considerably lower achievement test 
scores for age than the average. 

8. Make considerably lower achievement test 
scores for grade than the average. 

9. Make lower marks than other students. 

10. Are less emotionally mature—nervous, feel 
less secure. 

11. Lack interest in school work. 


—David Segel, “Intellectual Abilities in the 
Adolescent Period,” Bulletin 1948, No. 6, U. S. 
Office of Education, Part 2. 





Poor People Have Brains, Too 


By ALLISON DAVIS 


ALF the ability in this country goes down the 
drain because of the failure of intelligence 
tests to measure the real mental ability of the chil- 
dren from the lower socio-economic groups, and 
because of the failure of the schools to recognize 
and train this ability. This country cannot survive 
as the leading world power unless we learn how to 
discover, recruit, and train more of the brains in 
the lower-income groups. 

Recent research indicates that many slum chil- 
dren, who do poorly in school and on present in- 
telligence tests, have higher real or native intelli- 
gence than many children from higher income 
families whose home training enables them to do 
well on school-types of learning. 


THE PRESENT TESTS FOR INTELLIGENCE 
ARE BIASED 


The present group intelligence test results claim 


that farm children are inferior mentally to city 
children, that southern children are inferior to 
northern children, that foreign stock children are 
inferior to native stock children, and that children 
of the lower socio-economic groups are inferior to 
those of the higher income-groups. 

The present intelligence tests are limited to 
school-type programs. They fail to tap many im- 
portant kinds of mental ability. The present tests 
assume, in fact, a static American society, and a 
static school curriculum. They predict only those 
mental activities which are necessary for success 
in the present narrow kinds of school subjects. 

The public school in a country which, like ours 
requires increasing productiveness, must aim to 
discover many kinds of talent in its pupils, and to 
develop these different abilities by training. 

A group at the University of Chicago has been 
studying for the last five years the present intelli- 
gence tests, problem by problem. They have also 
experimented with pupils from the highest socio- 
economic levels, and with pupils from the lowest 
socio-economic groups, in order to learn how to 
measure real intelligence, apart from training. 

* This article is adapted by the Editor from the text of “Educa- 


tion and the Conservation of Natural Resources,’”’ a speech delivered 
to the A. A. S. A. regional meetings, 1949. 


* Allison Davis is Professor of Education in the 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois.* 


A large proportion of the problems of the pres- 
ent tests have a bias in favor of the privileged 
groups. Not one of the 10 most popular group- 
tests of intelligence includes any problem on which 
the lower socio-economic group came out superior 
to the higher socio-economic group. This bias may 
be illustrated by a problem requiring the student 
to know the term “‘sonata,” a word which clearly 
will be heard more frequently in homes of the 
higher socio-economic groups. 


CHILDREN OF ALL GROUPS HAVE INNATE 
ABILITY 


When tests are changed to use only such words, 
grammatical constructions, and situations as were 
about equally common in the environments of all 
socio-economic groups, a startling increase in the 
intelligence-rating of the lower socio-economic 
groups results. On such tests, there is no difference 
in the percentages of the upper and lower socio- 
economic groups who answered the problems cor- 
rectly. We find this same kind of improvement in 
the lower socio-economic group, whether we exper- 
iment with young children, or with those of high 
school age; whether we test white slum children, 
colored slum children, or foreign-background 
groups. 

The cultural bias in the usual group intelligence 
tests works in the same way for all colors, nation- 
ality-groups, and ages. Our findings indicate that 
the usual intelligence tests measure the cultural 
and economic opportunities which the child or the 
adult has had, not his real intelligence. 

The present types of tests are too narrow, they 
do not cover enough of the basic mental abilities. 
When tests are made from life experiences which 
are equally common in all groups, we find that the 
average native intelligence of all socio-economic 
groups of children is the same. On such problems, 
the children, aged 6 to 8, of the unskilled and 
semi-skilled laborers have an average attainment 
equal to that of the children of the professional 
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groups. We find differences between individuals, 
but no differences between socio-economic groups. 

The superiority that is claimed for children of 
the higher socio-economic group by the older tests 
holds merely for the narrow problems of the pres- 
ent curriculum. The Chicago research has found 
that the superiority of the children of the higher 
income groups disappears as soon as the test-prob- 
lems are not cut to the same mould as that used in 
school training. 

READING Is OvER-RATED 


Just as we have been taught by our narrow aca- 
demic culture to stereotype our intelligence-test 
problems, so also we have been led by our scholas- 
tic culture to over-rate reading as a means of de- 
veloping mental processes. Reading is made the 
goal of the child’s mental training in the first school 
years. Upon this basis he is usually grouped into 
one of the classroom’s or the school’s so-called 
homogeneous “‘ability-groups.”” Through his early 
classroom experience in learning to read, and 
through the accompanying prestige or stigma he 
meets in the classroom, the child’s basic concept of 
his own mental adequacy is learned. 


Does reading deserve this high place in the first 
three or four years of schooling? My experience 
leads me to doubt it. They stimulate only a very 
narrow range of thought-processes. 


REASONING Is MORE IMPORTANT THAN READING 


The child must learn to recognize the written 
words sooner or later. But scientists and teachers 
must not therefore conclude that this task should 
be the prime endeavor of his first years in school. 
He is in school primarily to learn how to think, 
to develop his reason, his insight, his invention, 
his imagination. The materials now used in read- 
ing are felt by the pupil, and particularly the lower 
socio-economic group, to have little importance in 
his life outside school. As a result of our research 
on intelligence, we are convinced that reading 
teaches too little skill in problem-solving to justify 
the first place it holds in the curriculum. Learning 
the skill of decoding written communication is im- 
portant, but not so important for the development 
of mental ability as the pupil’s analysis of his own 
experience, and his drawing of correct inferences 
from this analysis. 

The likelihood that the school will be able to 
discover units of discussion and study which will 


develop a wider range of mental problem-solving 
activities in pupils is greatly reduced, furthermore, 
by the practice of so-called homogeneous group- 
ing. Nearly all such sorting of pupils into “fast” or 
“slow” groups is based upon their reading scores or 
intelligence test scores. These scores in turn, as 
well as ratings by teachers, are strongly influenced 
by the socio-economic bias in the tests and in the 
fossilized curriculum. The result of this circular 
process of evaluating mental ability and achieve- 
ment is that homogeneous grouping strengthens 
the socio-economic discrimination within the 
school, and maintains the narrow academic stereo- 
typing of the curriculum. 


We NEED ALL THE ABLE PEOPLE 


A modern nation either continues to grow, or 
begins slowly to decline. A nation begins to die 
at the brain, when it wastes or fails to develop the 
ability and skills of its masses. We need all the able 
people we can find. To find them, we must have a 
way to measure their real, innate, intelligence, no 
matter how poor their environment has been. They 
have to be discovered in childhood, in their first 
years in school. That is why new tests of real, na- 
tive intelligence are essential. 

A democracy is a place where ability is discov- 
ered and recruited in all groups, given a fair chance 
to develop all their talents for the benefit of the 
nation—of this nation, which is more than ever 
before the last best hope of man. 





Some 3,500 student councils are now registered 
with the national organization, and it is estimated 
that eight to ten thousand high schools in the 
United States have some form of student council, 
Gerald M. Van Pool, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, told the Alpha Iota 
Field Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa in Jackson, 
Mississippi. Student councils, he said, are useful 
in training for citizenship in a democracy. 

Reporting services of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, with its member- 
ship of 13,000, he described the evaluation of con- 
tests offered secondary schools. The list of ap- 
proved contests is available twice annually upon 
request. Honor societies for scholastic achievement 
are reported in some 4,000 high schools. Assist- 
ance in organizing can be had from the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Pattern of Discrimination in Education 


By LESLIE R. PERRY 


HERE is general agreement that the “funda- 

mental human rights’’ which the United 
Nations are pledged to promote for all peoples 
“without distinction as to race,” include Educa- 
tion, Employment, Housing and Health.1 The 
Negro in the United States is the victim of wide 
deprivation of each of these rights. 

Those who would continue to exploit the 
Negro, politically and economically have first 
tried to keep his mind in shackles. They have done 
so by denying him equal access to the educational 
facilities which this nation has and makes avail- 
able to all white citizens who choose to use them. 


PRACTICES VARY 


In thirty-one states of the United States the 
Negro has the same legal rights to public educa- 
tion as do other citizens. Here, it is generally pov- 
erty, and discrimination due to the personal bias 


of school officials and teachers, that hinders Negro 
education. And in a few states there exists more 
or less voluntary segregation, as for instance in the 
southern parts of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, 
which border closely upon the South. The situation 
in such parts of these states resembles that which 
obtains in the South. However, less than one- 
fourth of the total colored population reside in 
these thirty-one states. 

The great majority of Negroes are concentra- 
ted in the southern section of the United States, 
consisting of seventeen states, and the District of 
Columbia. All Southern states require by law 
separate schools for Negro and white children. 
The states deepest south not only have the largest 
colored population, but there also is found color 
prejudice and discrimination in its bitterest and 
most rampant forms. 


A REVEALING INCIDENT 


The attitude of most public officials in the deep 


South, and of a large part of the general popula- 
tion, toward education and training for Negroes 


2 “Statement of Essential Human Rights” by a committee ap- 
pointed by the American Law Institute, The Annals of the Amert- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science January, 1946, pp 


22-24 


* Leslie R. Perry is Administrative Assistant, 
Washington Bureau of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, member of the Bars of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and the District of 
Columbia.* 


is reflected in an incident which occurred early in 
1944 in New Iberia, Louisiana, a town of 14,000 
persons. A group of its patriotic Negro citizens 
asked local officials to apply to the United States 
Office of Education for authority and funds to set 
up a welding school for colored trainees. As part 
of a vocational training program to remedy the 
acute shortage of skilled production workers in 
the United States, this agency was then administer- 
ing a fund of more than $59,000,000 annually 
and had in 1942 established a welding school in 
New Iberia but only white students had been 
allowed to enroll. Town officials refused to co- 
operate in applying for training in welding for 
Negroes. 

Thereupon, the Negro leaders negotiated di- 
rectly with federal officials in Washington with 
the result that on May 7, 1944, a school was 
finally opened. Ten days later the four Negroes 
who had been active in securing the school, a 
teacher, a physician, a dentist, and a retired busi- 
nessman, were individually accosted by policemen, 
driven in automobiles to lonely spots on the out- 
skirts of town, brutally beaten and told that if 
they were ever found in New Iberia again they 
would be killed. This forced exodus left the com- 
munity without a Negro physician and as a con- 
sequence the only hospital in the area which would 
accept Negro patients had to close. 

Nine million Negroes, more than three-fourths 


* Editor's Note: This article is that part relating to Edu- 
cation of an appeal to the United Nations made by Negro 
citizens of the United States. The full statement, An Appeal 
to the World, 94 pp., in paper, may be had at 50 cents from 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, 20 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York. 
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PATTERN OF DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATION 


of the colored population of the United States, 
live in southern states. The New Iberia incident 
is by no means an isolated occurrence. In one form 
or another it recurs throughout the deep South 
whenever Negroes seek to improve themselves. 

Often discrimination takes the form of white 
retaliation against white public officials who seek 
to administer the laws fairly. Many white school 
authorities want to give the Negro a fair chance, 
but they encounter great difficulties because of 
the prevailing public opinion. A superintendent 
of education who tries to allocate public funds 
without discrimination because of color; who pub- 
lily favors or encourages the acquisition «of 
schoolhouses for colored children of a size and 
quality and location comparable to those for white 
children, runs the risk of either losing his job 
or having his administrative power and prestige 
curtailed. 
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deep South ever permits Negro children either as 
much as their proportionate share no matter how 
small a part of the school population they consti- 
tute, or as much as one-half of the funds no matter 
how greatly they outnumber white children.* The 
result is that the larger the proportion of Negro 
children in a county, the smaller is the per capita 
expenditure on their education and the greater the 
expenditure for the white children. A survey of 
conditions in seven southern states in 1930-1931 
disclosed that in counties where Negro children 
constituted less than one-eighth of the school 
population the expenditure level per pupil in 
white schools was less than twice as high as that 
per pupil in Negro schools. However, in counties 
where three-fourths of the children were Negroes, 
the expenditure was 13 times higher for white 
than for Negro pupils. The main figures are given 
in Table I.? 


TABLE I 





Median Expenditure for Teachers’ Salaries in Counties With Specified Proportion of 
Negroes in the School Population, Aged 5-19: 1930-1931 





12.5— 
24.9% 


+ OK 
12.4% 


25.0— 
37.4% 


87.5— 
99.9% 


75.0— 
87.4% 


62.5— 
74.9% 


50.0— 
62.4% 


37.5— 
49.9% 





Negro 
Schools 
White 
Schools 


$8.62 $5.28 


521 


526 $14.31 $16.87 


$21.25 


(only 1 


$5.56 $4.46 $3.05 $2.85 $2.12 county) 


$21.25 $22.58 $26.25 $28.50 





SEGREGATION INVITES ABUSE 


The legal segregation of Negro pupils is an 
open invitation to abuse. White officials, interested 
largely in keeping Negroes in a semi-slave status, 
determine who shall teach them, what and how 
they shall learn, where and how long they shall 
receive training. Segregation is the vehicle for 
unrestrained and undisguised white domination. 
But it is more than that. 

Segregation is also a device upon which un- 
scrupulous public officials avidly seize to divert 
state and even federal funds from Negro schools 
to white schools. Since states normally appropriate 
school funds to each county on the basis of the 
number of children of school age in the county, a 
large Negro school population in a county means a 
larger state appropriation. But no official in the 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Over the years it has been the common and 
notorious practice for white superintendents and 
other appointing officials in the public schools of 
the deep South to deliberately select, when there is 
more than one applicant for a teaching position, 
the least competent and most subservient one. 
Most white male officials when entering Negro 
school buildings keep their hats on, address the 
teachers by her first name in the presence of the 
student body and show other marked insults. The 
textbooks in general used in Negro schools are 


* Editor's Note: The Editor wishes to bring to our 
readers the statement of the advocate; it matters that 
people feel so, whether or not true. The editor was taught 
in logic to distrust the universal negative. The Editor knows 
some officials not correctly described in this statement.— 
R. L. H. 

2 Horace Mann Bond. The Education of the Negro in the 
American Social Order (1934), pp. 240-241. 
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WHITE AND NEGRO SCHOOL PLANTS, 1945-46* 


——..., 
—$—} 








Enrollment 


White 


Negro 


Value of School Property 
Per Pupil Enrolled 
White Negro 


Amount Needed 
to Equalize 





412,771 
297,370 
271,360 
435,271 
509,486 
270,567 
377,598 
562,192 
247,224 


Arkansas 
Florida 

Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Texas 


Virginia 400,282 


225,604 

95,700 
101,817 
259,111 

36,612 
165,706 
477,157 
251,307 
201,020 
197,554 
147,699 


$145 $ 30 
161 47 
313 61 
200 41 
150 125 
347 63 
149 23 
217 70 
209 43 
298 95 
239 100 

TOTAL: 


$25,944,460 
10,909,800 
25,657,884 
41,198,649 
915,300 
47,060,504 
60,121,782 
36,942,129 
33,369,320 
40,103,462 
20,530,161 


$342,753,451 





* Based on records of the U. S. Office of Education, except for figures for Kentucky and Mississippi which were supplied 


by state sources. No figures were available as of that date from Oklahoma and Tennessee. 


those which have been written for white children 
and generally contain versions of history, science, 
literature and other subjects which malign the 
Negro.* Indeed, it is a rare thing for a Negro 
school to receive a free textbook which has not 
already been worn and defaced from previous use 
in white schools. 

In general appearance school structures assigned 
to Negroes, especially in the small towns and rural 
sections of the deep South, are delapidated one- 
and-two-teacher frame shacks lacking indoor 
toilet facilities.‘ To Negro teachers fall all jani- 
torial tasks such as firing the stove, scrubbing the 
floor and equipment, making repairs. 

The value of public school property per Negro 
child in ten southern states has been found to be 
scarcely one-fifth of the corresponding figure for 
white.5 This is true even though as much as one- 
third of the total value of Negro school property 
was in buildings partly financed by one large 
philantropist.* Moreover, Negro schools are uni- 
formly kept open for a shorter period than white 
schools. The average term for Negroes has been 
estimated to be 13 per cent shorter than for 
whites.7 

In terms of dollars and cents, discrimination 
against colored children is graphically illustrated 
by studies of the United States Office of Educa- 


® W. E. B. DuBois, Black Reconstruction, 1935, p. 711. 

*In Louisiana 65 per cent of all Negro public schools are 
one-teacher and another 27 per cent are two and three-teacher 
schools. Charles S. Johnson, pe Negro Public Schools, Louisiana 
Educational Survey (1942), p. 

5 Doxey Wilkerson, tar" Problems of Negro Education, 
(1938), p. 33. 

* Idem., p. 33. 

* Idem., p. 9. 


tion. For the year 1943-44 current expenditures 
per white pupil in average daily attendance in 
Mississippi was 499 per cent greater than those 
for the Negro children of that state. 

The following table covering expenditures in 
11 states shows a small part of the price millions 
of children in the United States pay because their 
skins are black or brown. 


TABLE II 


Current Expense Per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance, 
Negro Schools in 11 States* 





Per cent cost per white 
pupil is greater than 
per Negro pupil 


Negro 1943-44 


$40.56 111 
25.65 174 
25.81 136 
47.44 102 
23.63 212 
40.25 201 
90.82 27 
11.96 499 
50.07 43 
26.89 207 
63.12 47 

(data not available) 


SCHOOL Bus DISCRIMINATION 


Part of the differential in school expenditures 
for Negro pupils and white pupils is accounted 
for by the discrimination which the former suf- 
fers in the matter of free school bus transporta- 
tion. In rural districts it is not unusual to find 
elementary schools trom 3 to 10 miles apart. In 
such circumstances, every state provides free trans- 





White 


$ 85.61 
70.20 
61.03 
95.96 
73.79 

121.32 
115.52 
71.65 
71.60 
82.43 
92.69 





Total 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Texas 
Virginia 


Statistics of Education of Negroes, 1941-42 and 


® Source: 
Office of Education. 


1943-44. U. S. 
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portation in busses operated at public expense. 
These are seldom available for Negro children. 
Their parents are therefore faced with the alterna- 
tive of hiring private transportation, or having chil- 
dren of tender age walk miles in all sorts of 
weather or keeping them home altogether. Current 
figures for state monies spent in bus transportation 
are not immediately available. One source, how- 
ever, estimates that in 15 southern states and the 
District of Columbia the total expenditure amounts 
to thirty-two million dollars annually. At any rate, 
one investigator found that in 1935-36, although 
Negroes constituted 34 per cent of the rural farm 
population of school age in 10 southern states, 
they received only 3 per cent of the total expendi- 
tures for transportation.® 


UNDERPAID NEGRO TEACHERS 


The bulk of the Negro-white differential, how- 
ever, results from the fact that Negro teachers 
are victims of brazen and systematic salary gouges. 

The democratic principle, “equal pay for equal 


work,’’ has been a dead letter in the teaching pro- 
fession as far as Negro teachers are concerned. 
Their pupil load, on an average, is one-fourth 


heavier than that of white. They hold identical 
state teaching licenses. Yet, Negro teachers in 
southern schools, except where the courts have 
intervened, are uniformly paid less than white. 
Again the United States Office of Education 
throws some light on the character and extent 
of this type of discrimination. In Mississippi the 
average salary paid white teachers was $1,107 


TABLE III 


Average Salary Per Member of Instructional Staff 
1943-44 in 11 States” 








Per cent white in- 
structional salaries is 
greater than Negro 
instructional salaries 


Negro 1943-44 


892 74 
661 75 
555 66 
970 58 
515 118 
828 103 
2,002 ~ 
342 224 
1,249 10 
615 96 
946 47 
1,129 21 


Average salary per 
member of instruc- 
tional staff, 1943-44 


White 


$1,354 $ 
1,158 
924 
1,530 
1,123 
1,683 
2,025 
1,107 
1,380 
1,203 
1,395 
1,364 








Total 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Texas 
Virginia 
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per year. The Negro teacher received $342 or 
244 per cent less. 

During the year 1943-44 there were 66,553 
Negro teachers in the South.11 Through salary 
discrimination alone every year they lose approxi- 
mately 25 million dollars. 


DISCRIMINATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are approximately 1,700 public and pri- 
vate colleges and universities in the United States 
of which 118 are Negro institutions. One hundred 
and fourteen of these colored schools are located 
in the South and matriculate 85 per cent of all 
the colored undergraduates from that section. In 
1938 the income from all purposes of 96 colleges 
for Negroes was $14,679,712.12 This is less than 
the annual income of Harvard University alone.1* 
Only one-fifth of the Negro colleges of the United 
States was accredited even by regional associations. 
The Association of American Universities has 
accredited only 3 Negro institutions as compared 
with 91 white colleges in southern states. 

Instruction at the graduate, technical and pro- 
fessional level at Negro institutions is practically 
non-existent. Six public and private institutions 
offer work leading to a master’s degree. None 
offer work leading to a doctorate. 

There are only two medical schools in the South 
for Negroes, both private institutions, as com- 
pared with thirty-one for whites. They supply 
four-fifths of all Negro physicians and dentists. 
The opportunities for legal training of Negroes 
in the south are similarly limited. There are only 
three law schools for Negroes in the South as 
compared with thirty-three for whites. Howard 
University is the only institution in the South 
at which a Negro can study engineering whereas 
there are thirty-four for whites. 

Expenditures for education for Negroes in seven- 
teen southern states is summed up by Dr. Mordecai 
W. Johnson, President of Howard University, 
as follows: 

“In states which maintains the segregated 
system of education there are about $137,000,- 


* Gunnar Myrdal, American Dilemma, (1944), p. 947. 

% Statistics of Education of Negroes, 1941-42 and 1943-44, 
U. S. Office of Education 

1 Source: Statistics of State School Systems, 1943-44. U. S. 
Office of Education, p. 71. 

2 National Survey of Higher one Jporte D. Jenkins, 
The Journal of Negro Education, 1942, p. 

™@ Harvard University during the year 1943-44 had endow- 
ments which alone amounted to 160 million; Yale endowments 

ted to $113 million. 
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000 annually spent on higher education. Of this 
sum $126,541,795 (including $86,000,000 of 
public funds) is spent on institutions for white 
youth only; from these institutions Negroes are 
rigidly excluded. Only $10,500,000 touches Ne- 
gtoes in any way; in fact, as far as state supported 
schools are concerned, less than $5,000,000 di- 
rectly touches Negroes. In these states there are 
about seventeen institutions undertaking to do 
higher education of the college grade 

“The amount of money spent on higher edu- 
cation by the state and federal government for 
Negroes within these states is less than the budget 
of the University of Louisiana (in fact only sixty- 
five per cent of the budget), which is maintained 
for a little over 1,000,000 in Louisiana. 

“That is one index; but the most serious 
index is this: that this little money is spread over 
so wide an area and in such a way that in no one 
of these states is there anything approaching a 
first-class state university opportunity available to 
Negroes.’’!4 

Literacy opens the door to the accumulated 
knowledge of mankind and is essential to the ac- 





Every man will dispute with great good hu- 
mor only upon a subject in which he is not in- 
terested. ... Dr. Samuel Johnson. 





quisition, or conservation, of the rights and liber- 
ties of a free people. Unfettered educational op- 
portunity is essential to the health and well-being 
of all persons living in a complex industrial so- 
ciety. The Negro in North America has been 
allowed to enjoy only the barest minimum re- 
garded appropriate to his half-slave, half-free 
status. In a country where education counts for 
everything, ten per cent of all Negroes twenty- 
five years old and over have received no schooling 
as compared with 1.3 percent whites; 82.7 per cent 
have had no formal schooling or have not com- 
pleted more than eight years of elementary train- 
ing as against 53.1 per cent whites.15 


Subcommittee of the Committee on 


%4 Hearings before the 
Representatives, 80th Congress, 


Appropriations, House of 


February 24, 1947, p. 145. 
% Derived from “Characteristics of Population” Part I, 


United States Summary, 1943, Bureau of the Census, pp. 40-41. 
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Discrimination Affects All People 


In its international relations, the United States 
owes something to the world; to the United Na- 
tions of which it is a part, and to the ideals which 
it professes to advocate. Especially is this true 
since the United Nations has made its headquar- 
ters in New York. The United States is in honor 
bound not only to protect its own people and its 
own interests, but to guard and respect the various 
peoples of the world who are its guests and allies, 
Because of caste custom and legislation along the 
color line, the United States is today in danger 
of encroaching upon the rights and privileges of 
its fellow nations. Most people of the world are 
more or less colored in skin; their presence at the 
meetings of the United Nations as participants 
and as visitors, renders them always liable to in- 
sult and to discrimination; because they may be 
mistaken for Americans of Negro descent. 

Not very long ago the nephew of the ruler of 
a neighboring American state, was killed by a 
policeman in Florida, because he was mistaken 
for a negro and thought to be demanding rights 
which a Negro in Florida is not legally permitted 
to demand. Again and more recently in Illinois, 
the personal physician of Mahatma Gandhi, one 
of the great men of the world and an ardent sup- 
porter of the United Nations, was with his friends 
refused food in a restaurant, again because they 
were mistaken for Negroes. In a third case, a 
great insurance society in the United States in its 
development of a residential area, which would 
serve for housing the employees of the United 
Nations, is insisting and reserving the right to 
discriminate against the persons received as resi- 
dents for reasons of race and color. 


THE INCIDENTS MAKE A PATTERN 


All these are but passing incidents; but they 
show clearly that a discrimination practiced in the 
United States against her own citizens and to a 
large extent a contravention of her own laws, can- 
not be persisted in, without infringing upon the 
rights of the peoples of the world and especially 
upon the ideals and the work of the United 
Nations. 

—W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, An Appeal to the 

World, page 13. 





Maintaining Ability Grouping in Spelling 


By GEORGE C. KYTE 


O STUDENTS learn more when grouped ac- 
D cording to their abilities? Yes, answer many 
studies. Homogeneous grouping tends to pro- 
duce favorable results in pupils’ learning, agree 
many critical evaluations of research studies, such 
as those of Lincoln, Turney, Rankin, Billett, Cor- 
nell, and Otto. 

The several evaluations yield agreement that 
homogeneous grouping tends to produce favor- 
able results in pupils’ learning. They indicate 
differences regarding other conclusions. The sum- 
maries note differences and raise doubts. Can it 
be that the differences noted and the doubts raised 
are caused by the fact that during the periods of 
investigation homogeneous groups become hetero- 
geneous groups? If so, variations in results would 
be inevitable. 

In order to investigate some of these points, 
the writer conducted an experiment in maintained 
ability grouping in the University Elementary 
School, Berkeley, California. Three important 
factors made possible desirable experimental con- 
ditions. 

1. All the teachers in the school are superior 
and accustomed to research being carried on by 
the University’s faculty and graduate students. 

2. Pupil enrollment in the school has been 
controlled to assure considerable permanence of 
personnel and a maximum of 35 pupils per class- 
room. 

3. Pupils have been accustomed to adjustment 
in groups and as individuals. 

At the time of the experiment, the school was 
organized to include two half-grades per class- 
room, one of the half-grades being promoted from 


1Edward A. Lincoln, “Ability Grouping in Theory and Prac- 
tice.” School and Society, 30; October 5, 1929; 447-453. 

Austin H. Turney, “The Status of Ability Grouping.” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 17; January and February, 
1931; 21-42, 110-127. 

Paul T. Rankin, ‘Pupil Classification and Grouping.” Review of 
Educational Research, 1; June, 1931; 200-230, 238-244. 

Roy O. Billett, ““The Administration and Supervision of Ho- 
mogeneous Grouping.”” Ohio State University Studies, Contribu- 
tions in School Administration, No. 4, 1932. 

Ethel L. Cornell, “Effects of Ability Grouping Determinable 
from Published Studies.” National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Thirty-Fifth Yearbook, Part I. 1936. Chapter XV. 

Henry J. Otto, “Classification of Pupils.” Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research, 438-440. The Macmillan Company, 1941. 


* George C. Kyte is Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Califor- 
nia. He is National Vice-President of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


one classroom to another in keeping with a semi- 
annual-promotion policy. Adjustments of indi- 
vidual cases occurred also to meet the needs of 
exceptional children, such as the mentally superior, 
the academically retarded, and the new pupils. 

Spelling was selected as the subject in which 
to experiment. The considerable research regard- 
ing this subject made possible the needed delimi- 
tations in the instructional program and also the 
possibility of applying a good testing program. 
All words in the required textbooks in spelling 
through Grade VI were checked against the var- 
ious investigations regarding frequency of use 
in writing. From the list were selected 1140 words 
whose frequency of usage by adults and by chil- 
dren indicated that they were essential words 
to be taught. These words were then checked 
against the outstanding investigations with respect 
to difficulty and grade placement. Such words re- 
garding which there were insufficient data were 
tested in various grades in several school systems 
to obtain the necessary information on initial grade 
placement. A refined gradation of the entire list 
of the 1140 words was next made. After the 
words were arranged from easiest to most diffi- 
cult, the list was divided into groups of 15 to 
30 words which could be utilized as lesson units. 
The length of each list was determined to pro- 
vide shorter lists for the easier words and also to 
to make possible inclusion of words requiring re- 
view. 

The lists were reproduced in cursive writing 
on typewriter stencils. This work was done by 
the skillful writers on the teaching staff, using 
only the letter forms of the adopted penmanship 
method. The mimeographed lists which were fi- 
nally produced were used by pupils and teachers in 
the classroom instruction. The teaching staff stud- 
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ied the literature on methods of teaching spell- 
ing and agreed on the essential phases of teaching 
and learning to be observed in all classrooms. 


GROUPED BY ABILITY 


All pupils in Grades III through VI were given 
two forms of the Morrison-McCall Spelling 
Scales? and a third test developed and adminis- 
tered according to the Morgan® technique. The 
three grade scores per pupil were averaged. 
In the exceptional cases where one test score 
differed considerably from the other two scores, 
a fourth test was administered and the average of 
the four test scores computed for use. Regarding 
most of the pupils, there were available spelling 
test data from previously applied testing pro- 
grams. Also there were intelligence test data, many 
children having been given two group tests. All 
exceptional cases had been given individual mental 
tests, too. Any child not having a recently ob- 
tained test score was tested. 

In addition to the data from the spelling and 
intelligence tests, information from the accumu- 
lative records was compiled. The data included 
chronological age, previous school progress, age- 
grade status, previous scholarship record, and 
previous spelling scholarship. If there were any 
special supplementary data which needed to be 
considered, this information was utilized also. 
Sickness and health histories illustrate the type 
of special information. During the course of the 
experiment old and accumulated new data were 
utilized. 

The grouping of the pupils in the school re- 
quired careful attention to sound proceedures on 
the part of the writer and the staff. An analysis 
of the amassed data indicated the need for con- 
sidering three types of students with respect to 
spelling groups. 1. Scattered throughout the 
eight half-grades were pupils with spelling skill 
so far above their age or grade that it seemed 
wise to exempt them temporarily at least from 
spelling instruction. Whenever a standard spell- 
ing test was again administered these pupils took 
the test also and disposition of their cases was 
determined until the following test period. In 


3 Morrison and McCall Spelling Scales. Eight Forms. World 


Book Company. 
3 Walter E. Morgan, “Spelling Age Computed from the Score 
on Fifty Per Cent Lists.”” Journal of Educational Research, 7; 


March, 1923; 236-243. 
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place of spelling, these pupils were given instruc- 
tion in other areas in which they needed to de- 
velop greater proficiency.* 2. In the various half- 
grades, especially in the upper grades, were pupils 
whose spelling scores indicated them to be far 
below their age and grade. Most cases were found 
to have a previous record of difficulty in spelling. 
The most serious cases were formed into a reme- 
dial spelling group in which they were to have 
spelling instruction largely individualized. 3. The 
remaining pupils, constituting the large majority, 
were grouped into homogeneous groups irrespec- 
tive of age, grade in school, or intelligence. The 
basis of grouping was the ascertained similarity 
of spelling needs and the possibility of organiz- 
ing the pupils into seven groups of 15 or less 
pupils per group. The size of each group was 
based upon the close agreement in spelling scores 
and the nature of individual problem cases. When- 
ever the latter types were included in a group it 
was made slightly smaller than one not includ- 


ing such types. 
PuPiILs WERE INFORMED 


To each teacher was assigned two of the groups. 
For example, the teacher assigned to the third 
grade regularly drew the two lowest scoring 
groups of the seven groups. The regular sixth 
grade teacher was assigned the highest scoring 
group and the remedial group. In general this 
organization also tended to distribute the students 
considerably according to similar age, grade and 
size. Since all pupils were informed regarding 
(1) the reason for their placement and (2) the 
provisions for moving to other groups as they 
improved in spelling, no child was upset by the 
experimental conditions. 

The teachers agree upon the time of the spell- 
ing periods for each day in order that the ability 
grouping might be facilitated. The total weekly 
and daily time allotments were in keeping with 
those of the Berkeley Public Schools. The weekly 
time allotment approximated very closely the me- 
dian for the public schools throughout the nation. 
Except for the spelling time, all pupils were in 

‘For the detailed report on these special cases, see George C. 
Kyte, “When Spelling Has Been Mastered in the Elementary 


School”; in the Journal of Educational Researca, Vol. XLII; Sep- 
tember, 1948: pp. 47-53. 

* For the detailed study of these health cases and similar ones, 
see George C. Kyte’s, “Health and Physical Conditions Affecting 
Achievement in Spelling’; in California Journal of Elementary 
Education, XI; November, 1942; 88-102. 
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their regular class groups for the remainder of 
the school day. 

When the pupils were thus grouped, they began 
studying the list of words which seemed most 
appropriate for all in a group in terms of their 
test scores. The teachers kept detailed records of 
each pupil’s progress. Whenever some pupils be- 
gan to display deviation which seemed to point 
to the need for testing for regrouping, a new 
form of the Morrison-McCall Spelling Scales was 
administered and the children regrouped. Excep- 
tional cases were given a second test before the 
regrouping was made. It was found necessary to 
administer the tests and regroup the pupils at 
intervals from five weeks to seven weeks. 


THE REMEDIAL GROUP 


The first regrouping indicated one group need- 
ing additional consideration. This was the re- 
medial group which had become almost wholly a 
group of the older pupils with extreme spell- 
ing difficulties. For the use of this group, the 
writer selected the 500 most commonly used 
words which fall in spelling lists below the sev- 
enth grade level. Most of these words were in 
the originally selected list but some were addi- 
tional words ordinarily taught below the second 
grade and sometimes in the first grade. The 500 
words were graded and divided into lists of 15 
and 20 words per lesson unit. 

In the school library, away from all other chil- 
dren, the writer discussed spelling difficulties with 
the remedial spelling group. The frank discussion 
was finally directed into an explanation of the 
nature of the core vocabulary. What mastery of 
these words would mean to the pupils in terms 
of their ability to express themselves in correct 
spelling was presented to and considered by them. 
They were enthusiastic in their desire to use this 
small list of words as their spelling lessons. For 
the first time in years, they saw the possibility 
of attaining a type of spelling skill which they 
felt to be attainable and thus develop a practical 
kind of spelling efficiency. 

The types of pupils in this remedial group, or 
added to it from time to time, included children 
with the lowest intelligence test scores; but there 
were also intelligence quotients ranging from 
101 to 125. In the group also were the stam- 
merers and tonguetied. Some children had defec- 
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tive eyesight. Many in the group had prolonged 
records of poor health—tong illnesses, after effects 
of rheumatic fever, glandular conditions, defec- 
tive teeth, and malnutrition. Some pupils were 
mentally ill—boys upset because of their small 
size, girls disturbed by their obesity, and children 
affected by some seriously disturbing home con- 
ditions. Three pupils were growing so rapidly 
that they had little energy for anything else.?° 
Almost all of these pupils were making poor 
scholarship records in their other school subjects. 

The seven typical ability groups initially or- 
ganized were found to be characterized by pre- 
dominance of pupils of similar grade status. How- 
ever, each group also displayed a range of pupils 
from different grades. For example, the second 
and higher group assigned to the third grade 
teacher included the following pupils: four 3L. 
five 3H, five 4L, and one 4H. In one group as- 
signed to the fifth grade teacher were one 3H, 
two 4L, four 4H, six 5L, and two 5H. Each 
time the ability groups were reorganized after 
the testing, they continue to have the same charac- 
teristics as occured in the initial groups. 

The distributions were due to the various types 
of pupils included in an ability group. Some were 
pupils making normal progress for their age and 
gtade status. Others were pupils achieving below 
these standards but not sufficiently below grade 
to warrant placing in a remedial program. Still 
others had spelling accomplishment above stand- 
ard but not sufficiently high to justify excusing 
them from some ability group. In the course of 
experimentation, some of the weaker ones had 
to be placed in a remedial group for awhile and 
then worked themselves back into ability groups. 
A very few remained in the remedial group for 
a considerable length of time. Also, the strong 
spellers included some who became so much bet- 
ter in spelling that they were placed in the excused 
group from time to time or moved into it perma- 
nently. 

As implied earlier, the greatest ranges in age 
and in grade status occurred in the group excused 
from spelling each period. In the initially ex- 
cused group, there were pupils from every half- 
grade from the low third through the high sixth. 
This distribution generally continued throughout 
the experimental period. Some of the pupils re- 
mained in the group the whole time, continuing 
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to improve their spelling score sufficiently to 
justify their absence from ability groups. Other 
pupils were in the excused group part of the time 
and in the ability groups for various periods. 

During the period of experimentation, 162 
pupils were enrolled in the grades included. Pro- 
motions from the sixth grade, transfers from the 
school, and enrollments in the school reduced to 
104 the number of pupils who were in the experi- 
ment throughout its duration. When the 33 pu- 
pils in the sixth grade at the start of the experiment 
are dropped from the total, the 104 pupils con- 
stitute over 80 per cent of the enrollment expec- 
tancy in the classes. Less than 19 per cent affected 
the groupings including the 104 children. The 
effect of the less permanently enrolled pupils was 
slight. The pupils in the larger group assigned 
to the remedial group or to the excused group 
were not affected. Only a smaller number of cases 
moved to a higher ability group or to a lower 
ability group—the marginal cases at either end 
of the group—were affected in their ability group 
assignment. 

The intelligence quotients of the 104 cases 


range from 88 to 151. The median of the dis- 
tribution is 115; the upper quartile, 123; and the 
lower quartile, 107. The distribution of the quo- 
tient is somewhat higher than that of the total 
group included during the experiment. The me- 
dian for the 162 pupils is 111; the upper quartile, 
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118; and the lower quartile, 102. The range is 
from 81 to 160. 


SHIFTS TO MAINTAIN GROUPING 


In table I are shown the distributions of the 
104 pupils during the seven consecutive periods 
in which these children were assigned. The total 
time was one and a half school years. For two 
consecutive periods, the number of children un- 
changed in ability groups ranged from 49 to 66, 
However, 55 to 66 is in reality a more accurate 
range, since the low point of 49 was caused by 
the organization of a second remedial group in 
period IV which served to meet the temporary 
needs of a group of pupils who were strengthened 
by this special attention. Fifty of the 104 cases 
ended up in the last period assigned to the same 
group in which they had started in the first period. 
The larger number, 54, ended in a different group 
from that in which they started. 

Generally the shift from one group to the other 
in any two consecutive periods was either to the 
next higher group or to the next lower group. 
When all types of favorable adjustments are con- 
sidered, improvement in group assignments ranged 
from 14 to 47. On the other hand, an unfavorable 
drop in group assignments ranged from two to 36. 

Table II illustrates types of assignments of in- 
dividual pupils. Characteristic changes as well as 
the typical non-changes are shown in this table. 


TABLE I 


Distribution of Reassignments to Groups in Successive Periods During the Experiment 





Nature of 


Reassignment 


From Homogeneous Group to Excused Group 
From Remedial Group to Homogeneous Group 
To Second Group above Previous Group 

To Next Higher Group above Previous Group 
In Same Group 

To Next Lower Group below Previous Group 
To Second Group below Previous Group 


Number Reassigned from One Period to the Next From I 
to VII* 


I-II I-IIT = WI-IV IV-V- V-VI_ VI-VII 





* From I to VII means nature of assignment from initial grouping in Period I to assignment in Period VII without 


reference to group in the intervening periods. 


+ Cases moved from excused group to a homogeneous group were still superior spellers but were assigned to ability 
groups because they could profit sufficiently by further improving their superior skill. 
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TABLE II 


Illustrations of Assignments to Groups During the 
Experiment 





Indicated Assignments* 


Number of 
by Periods 


Groups Pupil 





In Five Groups 


< 
< 


In Four Groups 


NIWA 
& A br 
NANWU 
Vara< 


In Three Groups 


=IlOmm Caw >» 


In Two Groups 


MVMAWwA qnhve A wun 
MAuWeD MaunD amas 


MA ANA Qanunn 
m—MAUeA muoanw 


In One Group 


Ovo Zarn- 

MAnm MARNwY WeABRN whiny we 
MAnm wWARNYW AHWUWN 

TAN BwARYwW WNUWN 


1 
iA rn 
ti A rn 
leo BES) 





*E, group excused from spelling instruction; R, reme- 
dial spelling group; Arabic numbers assigned to ability 
groups for purposes of identification in this report. 


Tabulations of the data for the 104 cases indicate 
the nature of these differences. During the experi- 
mental period of this group, five pupils changed 
groups six times; ten changed groups five times; 
18 changed four times; 21 changed three times; 
20 changed twice; 11 changed once; and only 19 
made no change. Ten pupils remained in the ex- 
cused group of superior spellers throughout the 
entire experiment. Seven other children in the 
school less than the year and a half were in this 
group also the whole time that they were enrolled. 
Perodical testing and retesting resulted in achieve- 
ment scores which indicated their continued 
growth in spelling. Two of the 104 pupils stayed 
in the remedial spelling group during the whole 
period. They made slow gains in general but had 
become confident in their ability to learn to spell 
and so attacked the lessons with the desirable will 
to make improvement. 

During the experimental period reported here, 
there were six opportunities provided when chil- 
dren were regrouped homogeneously. Of the 85 
changing groups, at least once, 30 were assigned 
to two groups; 40, to three groups; 12 to four 
gtoups; and 3, to five groups. 
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VARIATIONS IN ACHIEVEMENT 


Table III contains the spelling scores of ten 
pupils, indicating the nature of data which caused 
either changes in assignment to ability groups or 
continuation in the same group for consecutive 
periods. The cases were selected to illustrate the 
variations in measured achievement. The pupils 
chosen started with very similar initial scores. 


TABLE III 


Illustrations of Progress in Spelling Achievement During 
the Experiment 





Mean Score at the Start of Each Period Final 
II lll IV VI VII Score 


66 7.46 
6.8 


< 


Pupil 





* 
= 
com 


— 

& 
an 
o 


PALA AL SD DDD 

KP WF NNNNWwe Pe | 
stebetelettt ated 
KPMUNYOOCWHE 
etvhet ef atabaere 
NUOYUN OW QA~I ow 
eteteantetetalate 
NNOUYUFR OO RN 
el et-plal et etebehana 
NNVYV ANF Ne DAO 


rine tctee 
mYAUAUDAIN A 
CoONUABEA 
hh RABAWYD: 
wweoe ny ROS 


S= TO mMMOOwW> 
Ya RUE 





* Spelling grade score; e.g., 4.1 means one-tenth higher 
than beginning fourth grade score. 


Pupil A started the experiment as a low third 
grade pupil and throughout the period was excused 
from spelling instruction. Pupil B started in an 
ability group and improved until he was placed in 
the excused group. Pupils C and D spent some 
periods in the excused group and some periods in 
ability groups. Pupils E, F, and G were in various 
ability groups throughout the experiment. Pupil 
H started in an ability group, was moved to the 
remedial group in the second period and finally 
worked himself back into ability groups. Pupil I 
was rarely out of the remedial group. Pupil J was 
in this group the entire time. 

From the accumulated data compiled for every 
pupil, it has been possible to discover at least some 
of the factors and conditions affecting ability 
grouping. They are as follows: 

1. Some pupils of superior intelligence with 
very high spelling achievement scores, excused 
from spelling instruction throughout the experi- 
mental period, continued to increase in spelling 
achievement. These pupils were originally discov- 
ered in all grades from the third through the sixth. 

2. Other pupils of superior intelligence and 
high spelling achievement, excused from spelling 
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instruction for varying amounts of time, required 
occasional placement in ability groups in order to 
continue to improve as superior spellers. 

3. Still other pupils of superior intelligence and 
some pupils of normal intelligence were enrolled 
in ability groups in order to continue to improve in 
spelling achievement. 

4. Some pupils of superior intelligence and some 
pupils of normal intelligence having low spelling 
achievement scores required remedial instruction 
part of the time. Various factors other than intel- 
ligence affected their scolarship in spelling and 
in other subjects as well. 

5. Few pupils with normal intelligence and 
very low spelling achievement remained in the 
remedial group throughout the whole period. 

6. Most children with below normal intelli- 
gence and with low spelling scores remained in 
the remedial group or were in it a considerable part 
of the experimental period. 

7. Factors which affected adversely the spelling 
progress of pupils were low intelligence, pro- 
longed absences due to illnesses, emotional dis- 
turbances caused by dissatisfaction with personal 
appearance, emotional disturbances due to unsat- 
isfactory home conditions, speech defects, serious 
glandular conditions, other persisting physical 





Alexis Carrel said to me, years ago, there’s 
a direct connection between the hand and the 
brain; that is to say, apart from the utility of man- 
ual work, there are things that are done by the 
use of your hands, like for a girl, cutting out a 
dress and sewing a seam properly, or, for a boy, 
taking apart a radio and putting it together. He 
said, apart from the utility of that, there’s a direct 
connection between the hands and one part of 
the brain, and people who have no manual dex- 
terity never have one part of their brain developed. 
It’s a part of the brain that you think with, not 
only that you use your hands with, but that you 
actually think with. And he said, this purely in- 
tellectual training, this pure book learning that 
is not related to the practical capacity to use your 
hands, to create something with your hands, is 
developing people with lopsided brains. 


—Dorothy Thompson, over CBS, as reported in 
Talks, Vol. 13, No. 3, Page 23. 
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defects, malnutrition, very poor reading achieve- 
ment, and loss of spelling achievement during 
the long summer vacation. Many of these factors 
occurred in various combinations in individual 
cases. In the extreme cases making little or no prog- 
ress in spelling skill, the children had records 
of numerous factors operating serially or simul- 
taneously during most or all of the period of ex- 
perimentation. 


Fulbright Act Developments 


The competitions for graduate study awards under 
the Fulbright Agreements in France and Italy are 
expected to be opened in April. Thus it is hoped that 
students who succeed in winning awards may start 
their period of study in the fall of 1949. 


Status of other Country Programs. 

China: program for 1949-50 to be announced later, 
in the light of existing circumstances. Burma Philip- 
pines, Greece: competition for 1949-50 closed. New 
Zealand, Belgium and Luxembourg, United Kingdom: 
competition now open, closing date March 1. 


The Basic Requirements. 

The three basic qualifications for students applying 
under the Fulbright Program are American citizen- 
ship, a college degree or its equivalent, and knowl- 
edge of the language of the country sufficient to 
carry on the proposed study. 


Basis of Selection. 

Selection is based on the academic record of the 
candidate, the value of his proposed project, and the 
personal qualifications of the individual. 


The Award. 

An award covers transportation, tuition, books or 
equipment needed for the study, and maintenance 
for one full academic year. 


Where to Get Information. 

The three screening agencies for the Fulbright 
Program are the Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. which 
receives applications from professors, specialists and 
advanced research scholars; and the U. S. Office of 
Education, International Relations Division, (Federal 
Security Agency), Washington 25, D. C., which 
receives applications from graduate students ; the Con- 
ference Board of Associated Research Councils, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C., which 
receives applications from teachers in elementary 
schools, secondary schools, and junior colleges. 
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HERE is a wide range of photographic re- 
‘T eee available for educational purposes 
not today being conscientiously applied. Many 

tentialities of pictoral representation are being 
undersold. Not much, comparatively, has been 
done with techniques of using pictures in educa- 
tion since the days of Comenius and his “Orbus 
Pictus.”’ 

There appear to be two fundamental causes for 
the current underestimation of the power of visual 
aids. The first of these is the philosophy of edu- 
cation which attempts to use any of the photo- 
graphic images as merely another means of im- 
pressing facts and purveying information. Pho- 
tography as an art, has unique potential achieve- 
ments which are valuable aids to the educative 
process. “‘Fact-passing”’ is one of the least of these. 
Probably much of the dissatisfaction found with 
use of visual aids thus far, is due to their use in 
ways which compete with other time-worn tech- 
niques of information-passing. Under the circum- 
stances, pictures are certain to fail, at least part of 
the time. 

The second cause of lack of appreciation in 
the use of the pictorial image is the comparative 
ignorance of educators with regard to the techni- 
cal aspects of photography. Even a limited knowl- 
edge of various forms of this art, opens unfound 
possibilities. School people need help in using 
photography as a helpful tool in their immediate 
situations. Without considering any of the follow- 
ing in terms of mere “‘fact-transmission,” some 
possibilities are suggested. 


Possibilities Unlimited 


After realistic appraisal of the limitations and 
potentialities of the photographic image have been 
made, and more technical knowledge has been 
mastered, opportunities for visual aids become 
fascinating. 

Research: In educational research the services 
of photography seem to have been little appreciated 
to date. Dr. Gesell, among others, has demon- 
strated the use of the motion picture as a research 


More Uses for Visual Aids 


By JOHN A. BUELKE 
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* John A. Buelke is Assistant Professor of 
Education, State Teachers College, Geneseo, 
New York. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


tool. In laboratory or classroom the movie camera 
should be used intensively for observation, com- 
parison, and objective study. Its versatility today 
is remarkable, and it surpasses the human eye in 
accuracy. In industry, time study experts have 
recognized these facts by using pictures to detect 
waste motion and inefficient practices. Professional 
athletic coaches have made wide use of the camera 
in studying weakness in their own and opposing 
teams. Scientists and naturalists have used the 
media for precise observation of their respective 
phenomena. Classroom research, badly needed, 
ought to benefit by use of photography. 

In-service Training and Supervision: The use 
of the camera in connection with local adminis- 
trative problems is far from being a hobby. The 
objective representation of school situations is a 
fine means of promoting discussion, reaching 
decisions or orienting new teachers. Slides, movies 
or positive prints made in classrooms are definite 
helps to supervision. 

Dramatization: Police officials have long found 
photography helpful in pointing out hazards to 
public welfare. Schools have not been provided 
with pictures of the local conditions dangerous 
to students. There are unlimited opportunities 
for recording of school practices as motivation to 
realistic discussion. Films can help pupils to look 
upon facts or knowledge as means, not ends of 
education. 

Evaluation and Measurement: Three dimen- 
sional photography, so little used in recent years 
offers a fascinating chance for development of 
intelligence tests. Group tests with minimum 
verbal difficulties are possible. The variety of im- 
ages possible in movies, slides, and pictures should 
furnish remedial teachers with new techniques. 
Group analysis and cooperative criticism by tea- 
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cher and clinical advisor through use of pictures 
is an aspect of evaluation that has been tried 
but little. 

Generalization or Culmination Activities: The 
use of photography as a tool of expression appears 
to be more consistent with its nature than its use 
as a tool of smpression. Students on any rung of 
our educational ladder find creating visual ma- 
terials of great interest. Many go on, after school 
experiences, to careers in the field. 

Community Relationships: In this one respect 
alone the power of visual materials has been but 
little considered. School and home relations offer 
a real challenge. Why administrators have not 
attempted to use photography for reports to parents 
or for posing of joint problems is a mystery. Com- 
munity survey offers another avenue of realistic 
experience, not so much for the pictorial activity 
itself, but for many related activities. 

Fundamental Processes: The poor quality and 
lack of contribution of much pictorial material to 
date have defeated many advantages that pictures 
have in illustration. Class picture books, coopera- 
tive stories and group experiences with related 
illustrations, are suggested. Experiences in which 
pupils participate make exciting reading when 
pictures are made. Slides of objects that give mean- 
ing to arithmetical experiences need development. 
It should be possible to provide an entire year’s 
activity in language arts by use of real life situa- 
tions vicariously experienced. 

Social Climate, Enrichment, and Ethical Re- 
lations: The advantage of a common background 
of experience, though vicarious, should be evident 
to teachers. Courtesy, dignity, and social attributes 
may well be absorbed rather than taught with 
effort. It should not be necessary to “pick a pic- 
ture to pieces” or to regiment identical thinking 
in regard to a movie, mutually viewed. In the 
matter of classroom enrichment, the picture has 
no peer in revealing social settings, emotional por- 
tent, or environmental factors. Some of these 
latter ideals defy interpretation via the spoken or 
printed word. 

The comparatively few aspects of photography 
mentioned above, are intended as motivation. 
Photographic reproduction is not a finished 
science. It may be necessary to provide specialists 
in schools using visual aids. Technical knowledge 


and originality are needed to expand usage of the 
resource. Commercial films made by non-school 
people, and produced according to a fact-impres- 
sing philosophy of education are insufficient. The 
results of increased use of the various photo- 
graphic aids are certain to justify more time and 
money. 


U.S. Fellowships in Latin America 


Two fellowship programs to provide assistance to 
United States graduate students for study or research 
in the other American republics are administered 
jointly by the United States Office of Education and 
the Department of State. These are: 


1. The Travel and Maintenance Grant Program 


The United States Government offers each year 
a limited number of travel and maintenance grants to 
gtaduate students from the United States for study 
or research in the other American republics. These 
grants are supplementary in nature and awarded to 
students who have obtained grants-in-aid, veteran 
benefits, scholarships, fellowships, or travel grants 
from private organizations, colleges and universities, 
or who have limited personal funds, to assist them to 
carry out worthwhile projects which they would other- 
wise be unable to accomplish. Although the appli- 
cant may apply for both a travel and a maintenance 
grant, both grants, as a general rule, will not be 
made to the same applicant. 


2. Fellowships for United States Graduate Students 
under the Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations. 


Under this program, two graduate students are 
exchanged each year between the United States and 
each of the republics signatory to the Convention. 
The participating countries, other than the United 
States are: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru, and Venezuela. During the current aca- 
demic year, the following countries thus far have 
indicated that they will receive students from the 
United States: Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Paraguay, Peru, Venezuela. 

Requests for complete information regarding the 
fellowships and for application forms should be ad- 
dressed to the Division of International Educational 
Relations, American Republics Section, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Achieving a Pupil-Progress Report 


By RAYMOND J. NAEGELE 


ee O REPORT CARDs!”’ is the customary ex- 

N clamation we hear when informing new 
parents of our policies regarding evaluation de- 
vices of pupil growth and achievement. 

The entire school program is often evaluated 
by parents and laymen in terms of the system of 
parent reports used by a school. From a public 
relations point of view no one device has so much 
influence on public reaction to the school. The 
administrator realizes this and consequently much 
of the time spent in in-service training is used 
in considering this problem. 

At the Ravinia School the faculty intermittently 
studied the kinds of parent reports they were using 
and the kind which were being used in other 
suburban communities. Constant revisions were 
made so that as much unfair competition as pos- 
sible was eliminated. The conclusion was finally 
reached that no report card could possibly do the 
job to be done. Teachers in the middle grades 
asked the administration if they could carry on an 
experimental program, using conferences as a 
substitute for the report cards. They agreed that 
all parents should be invited to have two confer- 
ences a year with the homeroom teacher. A con- 
ference form was then formulated to serve as a 
guide for the discussion at the conference. It in- 
cluded the areas of social and emotional, physi- 
cal and academic growth. This blank was to be 
prepared by the teacher before the conference. 
Samples of work were to be available for refer- 
ence so that parents could see actual examples of 
the children’s academic achievement. It was also 
agreed that all conferences should be held at the 
school during the course of the school day, at times 
when teachers were free. Thus a pattern was set 
that has been followed ever since. Conferences 
have now been substituted for report cards in 
all grades at the Ravinia School, Kindergarten 
through eighth. 

Through this entire experiment parents were 
kept informed of the change in method of report- 
ing and reasons for the change. At yearly room 


* Raymond J. Naegele is Principal, Ravinia 
School, Highland Park, Illinois. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


teas the question of report cards was often dis- 
cussed; and at the conferences themselves, the 
plan of reporting was evaluated with parents; and 
at all times parents were invited to visit with the 
principal to discuss the conference method. The 
staff realized that unless the parents understood 
and were in sympathy with the conference plan, 
it could not succeed. 

In order to get a view of parent reaction to the 
conference system, a survey was carried on at the 
end of the last conference period by the principal. 
Approximately 20% of the parents were invited 
in for a personal interview. These people were 
chosen carefully so that they would represent a 
true cross-section of the families in the school. 
Factors which were considered were: educational 
background, socio-economic standing, number 
of children in school, grade levels of the children, 
participation in community activities, and cooper- 
ation with the school. 

We were interested in getting the parents gen- 
eral attitude toward the conference as a replace- 
ment for the report card, their feelings as to 
advantages and disadvantages of the conference 
method, their suggestions for improving the con- 
ference plan, and also an indication of their re- 
sultant actions at home because of the conference. 

An understanding of the general attitude of 
our parents toward this method of parent report- 
ing can be had, as reflected in some of the follow- 
ing statements made by them: 

“The conference is the only kind of reporting 
that succeeds in really helping the individual know 
his child in the school environment.” 

“It is the only kind of report that is sensible 
from a psychological point of view, and everyone 
should be in favor of it.” 

“T like the conference, but it would be nice to 
have some kind of definite report card too, which 
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would indicate a child’s achievement in terms of 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory.” 

“Now we really get an opportunity to know 
our teachers, to exchange ideas with them. We 
know what their attitudes are about children and 
teaching.” 

These are just a few samples of comments which 
parents have made, indicating their general atti- 
tude toward this kind of reporting. They show 
approval of the conference method particularly 
because it increases the close spirit of coopera- 
tion between the home and the school. Now 
parents get to know a great deal more about their 
children concerning their social growth, their 
emotional stability, their attitudes toward their 
school work and toward the people with whom 
they come in contact, as well as being informed 
about their academic achievement. A parent of 
a slow learning child felt that by doing away with 
with the unfair competition of the traditional 
report card his child was greatly benefited. No 
longer was the insecurity of his child being en- 
hanced by a report card covered with failures. 

Parents new to the school said they felt the 
conference helped most in giving them an idea 
of the philosophy of the school. They knew what 
the school was striving to do for their children. 
Also, they felt much more a part of the school 
and community through this personal contact. 

Other significant advantages as expressed by 
the people interviewed were as follows: 

1. Children work harder because of greater 
parent interest. 

2. Areas which cannot be graded can be dis- 
cussed. 

3. Decreases possibility of misunderstanding 
between home and school. 

4. Curriculum is explained. 

5. Makes for closer direction of the total child’s 
personality development. 

Several people saw definite disadvantages in 
using the conference method of reporting pupil 
progress and growth. 

“There is nothing to show how my child stands 
in his group.” 

“My husband is excluded and therefore gets 
the information secondhand.” 

“Conferences are time-consuming jobs for both 
teachers and parents.” 


Many parents suggested that this entire method 
would be improved if some form of written report 
were sent home with the parent. It might take the 
form of an outline indicating a pupil’s progress at 
school. In any case, it should be simple; it should 
not be a typical graded report; it should just be 
something definite a parent could take home from 
the conference and refer to from time to time. It 
was pointed out that this report should just be 
a carbon of the conference report form. 

After the conference with the teacher or 
teachers has taken place, the information is used 
in different ways. If both parents were not present 
at the conference, the mother informed the father 
of the conference; together they would talk to 
the child about the good and bad features of the 
report with some discussion of how improvement 
might take place. Some parents said they felt the 
conference was of interest to all members of the 
family, and it should be discussed at the dinner 
table. All members of the family should hear 
any favorable comments to be given and also par- 
ticipate in suggesting way in which the individual 
can improve. 

After completing this series of interviews, it 
was definitely felt that parents of children at 
Ravinia School were wholeheartedly in favor of 
the school’s policy on reporting children’s progress, 
the advantages far outweighing the disadvantages. 

Certainly the conference is not the panacea 
many administrators looked for, but it is a definite 
step in the right direction in meaningful reporting 
to parents on children’s growth and achievement. 
It is by far a much finer public relations device 
than the traditional report card in that it succeeds, 
unlike the report card, in telling the whole story 
about the whole child’s growth and development. 

In summary, the success of a parent-conference 
reporting plan rests upon: 

(a) An above average staff, in terms of train- 
ing, experience, and professional attitude; 

(b) A thorough in-service program, in terms 
of technics, attainment of common goals; 

(c) Close cooperation between teachers and 
administration; 

(d) A good public relations program—inform- 
ed parents are cooperative parents; 

(e) A willingness to continue study of meth- 
ods, to make necessary revisions, to improve fe- 
porting procedures. 
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Give the People a Chance to Play 


By JACKSON M. ANDERSON 


LARGE number of our schools, both public 
A and private, lock their doors each day at the 
end of the last afternoon class. This practice is 
now being challenged by civic-minded citizens, 
especially in communities where facilities for rec- 
reation activities are inadequate. These citizens 
feel that the school buildings should remain open 
after class hours for use as community recreation 
centers. 

Many school officials do not agree that the 
school has any responsibility for community rec- 
reation. They fight attempts to use school build- 
ings as play centers. Some officials express a fear 
that their schools would soon be wrecked if opened 
for recreation use. They fear broken windows, 
serious damage to classroom furniture. Other 
school heads point to the prohibitive costs in- 
volved in keeping buildings open after regular 
school hours. The added costs of janitorial ser- 
vices and heat, light and water are cited. Do 
these school administrators understand the vital 
importance of recreation in our complex society? 

President Hutchins, of the University of Chi- 
cago, has warned that if man does not destroy 
himself with the atomic bomb, he will destroy 
himself with the leisure time which the “atomic 
age’’ will bring. His warning should not be taken 
lightly. The threat of increased leisure for both 
children and adults is here and we must meet it 
squarely. We must meet it with the most com- 
prehensive recreation programs we can devise. 
We must “‘pool’’ our resources. This means that our 
schools must help to the extent of their capacities 
in the tremendous task of providing adequate and 
wholesome leisure-time activities for every indi- 
vidual. 

Those of us who have worked with children 
have learned that the child has a strong activity 
drive. He must be doing something. During the 
early days of our schools in colonial America, 
there were a number of household chores to be 
done after school. This kept the child actively 
engaged in a variety of useful activities that were 
enjoyable. He gathered the eggs, cut wood for 


* Jackson M. Anderson is Associate Professor 
of Recreation, Division of Physical Education, 
Purdue University, LaFayette, Indiana. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


the stove, rounded up the cattle for milking. When 
the chores were finished, he might saddle his own 
horse and go for a ride with his father. The aver- 
age child enjoyed a wholesome family life. Juvenile 
delinquency was almost non-existent. There was 
little need for organized recreation in this sim- 
ple rural environment. 

How different is the plight of the average child 
today! With the growth of large cities and effi- 
ciency-apartment homes, household chores for 
children have virtually disappeared. The few 
chores that remain can, for the most part, be 
accomplished by the simple manipulation of a 
few gadgets. This work is not challenging. It 
does not satisfy the strong activity drive of the 
child. 

To make matters worse, he has very little family 
life. His parents are busy with a number of activi- 
ties and seem to have little time for him. He must 
spend his several hours of leisure time after school 
each day seeking an outlet for his pent-up drives 
outside the home. The mounting juvenile delin- 
quency rates reported in community after com- 
munity indicate how the child spends this free 
time when adequate recreation activities are not 
provided. 


THE ADULT HAs LEISURE 


The problem of increased leisure is not restrict- 
ed to children. It applies to adults as well. In early 
colonial days there was little specialization. The 
average worker performed a variety of tasks in the 
course of a day’s work. He worked hard and 
long, but the work was emotionally satisfying. 
Few workers were in monotonous occupations. The 
worker had very little leisure time and such time 
was spent largely in making useful household 
articles. There was little need for organized rec- 
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reation because of the satisfying nature of work. 

The situation today is different. With the ad- 
vent of the industrial revolution and the modern 
“machine age,”” our work has become highly spe- 
cialized. The worker no longer performs a variety 
of activities during the day’s work. His work has 
become machine-like and monotonous. In many 
cases, it is largely a matter of pushing buttons. 
Such work provides insufficient challenge for the 
mind, musles, and emotions. The worker must 
find his challenge in leisure-time activities. 

We must not only provide a variety of challeng- 
ing récreation activities for our workers, but we 
must expand our recreation programs to enable 
every worker to spend an creasing amount of 
time in these activities. The workday is shorter. 
John L. Lewis and his United Mine Workers are 
now asking for a thirty-hour work-week to re- 
place the present forty-hour one. Worthwhile 
activities must be provided to occupy this increased 
leisure. The alternative is widespread dissipation. 

Other current trends point to the vital impor- 
tance of expanding our recreation programs. There 
is a trend toward lowering the retirement age 
of workers. A number of industries have lowered 
this age to sixty and several industries have gone 
below this figure. This means that workers will 
be retired at an age when they are still in vigorous 
health and able to participate in a wide variety 
of recreation activities. We have the responsi- 
bility of providing those activities. 


RECREATION FOR MorRE OLD PEOPLE 


Another trend is the increasing longevity of 
life. A comparison of the top ten “‘killers’’ of 
1900 with those of 1947 shows that medical 
science has largely conquered the germ diseases 
which once were our most dangerous foes. The 
diseases now heading the list are, for the most 
part, the degenerative diseases of old age. The 
average life-span has been gradually lengthened. 
This means that we must provide sufficient rec- 
reation activities to accommodate a large number 
of older people, who may be long past the retire- 
ment age. 

Two of the most serious problems facing com- 
munities desiring to establish a comprehensive 
recreation program are those of providing qualified 
leadership and of securing adequate facilities for 
the program. During the past decade, outstanding 


The Child Needs Success 


According to Margaret Mead, the normal 
American child is loved on condition that he make 
good. If he does not succeed in school, he lives 
under the danger of losing the affection of his 
parents. 

Research shows that pupils who repeat grades 
do little if any better the second time in the grade 
than they did the first time. 

—"What Happens Next?” in the New Jersey 
Educational Review, January, 1949, page 171. 





advancements have been made both in the training 
of recreational leaders and in the construction and 
procurement of suitable facilities. During the same 
period, however, many communities have been 
unable or unwilling to provide adequate leader- 
ship for the recreation program. Also during this 
period, and largely due to the acute housing short- 
age, hundreds of recreation buildings and thou- 
sands of acres of recreation lands, including parks, 
golf courses, etc., have been converted to housing 
projects. 
THE ScHooL Has RESOURCES 


In many cases, the school has the only qualified 
recreation leadership and the only available rec- 
reation facilities in the entire community. There- 
fore, it is not surprising that communities are 
looking to the school for the solution of their 
recreation problems. In a recent national study,! 
the writer found that in some instances, the local 
school administrator had taken the initiative in 
calling a representative committee together to 
discuss ways and means by which the school could 
help in an organized community recreation pro- 
gram. 

Cooperation between the school and the com- 
munity is a necessity if the best possible results 
are to be realized from the recreation program. 
When the school and other community agencies 
are working hand-in-hand, there is united effort 
for a common cause. The school gains prestige 
and has the satisfaction of being a most important 
part of an important community project. 

A noteworthy example of what can be accom- 
plished through cooperative effort is evidenced 
by the recreation program at Peoria, Illinois. Here 
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GIVE THE PEOPLE A CHANCE TO PLAY 


the community program was initiated by a Rec- 
reation Commission appointed by the mayor. The 
School Board and the Park Board cooperated en- 
thusiastically with the Commission. It was decided 
that existing facilities should be used wherever 
possible. School buildings were strategically lo- 
cated throughout the city. The use of these build- 
ings had been limited to the hours when school 
was in session. The adjoining school playgrounds 
stood idle throughout the summer. 

The superintendent of schools agreed to provide 
the facilities and equipment for an after-school 
program if the Recreation Commission provided 
the leadership and program plan. As a result, 
the program was initiated in twenty-three elemen- 
tary schools and one junior high school. While 
the after-school program from 3:30 to 5:00 P.M. 
provides recreation for the younger children, there 
is an evening program for teen-agers and adults. 
Adult activities include craft and shop work, vol- 
ley-ball and other sports. Both adult and teen- 
agers attend instruction sessions in square dancing 
and ballroom dancing. Special family nights are 
exceptionally popular and include community sing- 
ing, sound movies, and dancing as the main attrac- 
tions. During the summer months, the school 
playgrounds are used daily for an extensive pro- 
gram for both children and adults. 

Similar programs made possible through school 
cooperation have been initiated in Washington, 
Connecticut; New York, New York; St. Peters- 
burg, Florida; Radburn, New Jersey; Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; Springfield, Illinois; Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; and dozens of other cities throughout the 
country. 

Somehow we must impress our school officials 
with the importance of joining forces with the 
community in providing adequate recreation op- 
portunities for every man, woman and child. When 
every school building and school playground in 
the community is being utilized for supervised 
recreation activities during after-school hours and 
the summer months, we can say that we are doing 
a total job of education. Then we can point to 
our schools with pride. 





2 Jackson M. Anderson. The Development of Personnel Standards 
for Leadership Duties in Public Recreation. Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion, New York University, 1948. 
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Let the Child Succeed 


ULLIN W. LEAVELL 


More than half of the delinquents who find 
themselves in our courts come from grades six 
to ten, inclusive. The middle and high school 
gtades hold the largest part of the delinquent 
population. Almost all delinquents have repeated 
more than one grade. Many of them have repeated 
several grades. Girl delinquents repeat more grades 
than do boy delinquents. Two-thirds of the de- 
linquents express a marked dislike for school in 
general or personal animosity towards some indi- 
vidual teacher or administrator in the school pro- 
gram. The junior high school seems to be the ter- 
minal school for most delinquents. The delin- 
quent group was proven to vary significantly from 
the general school population in such factors as 
low marks, truancy, repetition or non-promotion, 
and the number of schools attended. 

Ethel Alpenfels says that “Only when we be- 
gin to give each boy and girl a chance to rise on 
his or her own ability as an individual will we 
begin to understand juvenile crime, and only then, 
when we give each individual his chance, will we 
get at the root of juvenile crime. All children need 
to succeed, all children need to be respected and, 
most of all, all children need to belong.” 

The range of non-promotion or school failure 
in a number of states studied in recent years re- 
veals the following condition in grades one 
through seven: Grade I, 37.1 per cent to 21.9 per 
cent; Grade II, 34.5 per cent to 0.04 per cent; 
Grade III, 27.8 per cent to 20.0 per cent; Grade 
IV, 19.4 per cent to 3.4 per cent; Grave V, 19.1 
per cent to 8.6 per cent; Grade VI, 17.5 per cent 
to 7.2 per cent; Grade VII, 14.4 per cent to 9.0 
per cent. One can easily recognize from these data 
that many children from grade to grade drop out 
of school, thus reducing the percentage of fail- 
ures as reported for the intermediate and upper 
grades. 

Only two per cent of our population has, by 
nature, an intellectual capacity too low to expect 
them to learn through instructional processes to 
become successful in some endeavor in our demo- 
cratic society. 

No one engaged in the educational program 
wishes to experience failure either as a teacher or 
a pupil. 
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Educate for Conservation of Resources 


By WILLARD W. GOSLIN 


N a little more than three centuries now, the 

earth’s population has been multiplied five 

times. The population has doubled in the last one 
hundred years. 

At the same time, we have exploited and de- 
stroyed the good earth’s capacity to nourish us— 
more during the last century than during all re- 
corded history before that time. 

Look at the great areas of Asia. There, the fields 
once were covered by fertile topsoil. There once 
was enough of the earth’s growth in terms of 
grasses and forest to hold moisture resources. Now 
the hillsides are barren, the streams are dry except- 
ing at flood time. The people there live now in 
poverty. Poverty and starvation are the ways that 
the population is kept in balance with the capacity 
of the earth to eke out a living. If that matches any- 
one’s concept of the dignity of man, as we have 
thought of it in the framework of freedom and 
democracy and the ethics of this part of the world, 
I fail to understand it! 

Go and look where the great population centers 
of the world live! Most of the people are living but 
a step away from starvation. 

If there is an answer, one may be in the final 
stability of the earth’s population. A second lies 
in the direction of conserving and rebuilding the 
good earth’s capacity to support those already with 
us. 

We may argue in America that we have plenty. 
We have a relatively thin population, the soil is 
rich, the moisture is adequate. We have a lot of 
the other things that add up to a good life. I'd like 
to remind you of the road we have traveled in 
America in the last hundred years. I'd like to do it 
by taking you on two quick walks across this coun- 
try, one about a hundred years ago when the white 
man began to come in appreciable numbers, and 
again today. 

WHEN THE WHITE MAN CAME 


A hundred years ago the white man began to 
pour in from the Atlantic. He found a reasonably 





* This article is a part of his presidential address to the St. Louis 
Ss. March 1, 1949, entitled 
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* Willard W. Goslin is Superintendent of 
Schools, Pasadena, California, and President 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
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fertile Atlantic coastal plain, fertile enough to 
grow his foodstuffs, and have enough left over to 
send some back to the old country to start a balance 
of trade. When he moved over the Appalachians, 
he found there a magnificent stand of hardwood. 
When he dug into the hills of Pennsylvania, he 
found coal and oil waiting for him to start the 
Machine Age. Pushing inland, he went on to the 
great midwestern area, the bread basket of the 
United States—the valleys of the Ohio, the Mis- 
sissippi, the Missouri, and their tributaries. He 
found a most remarkable expanse of land, well 
warmed and well watered, better than he had ever 
found any place on the face of the earth. 

He came further west, to the Great Plains of the 
country, where conditions were good for growing 
grass—short grass, if you please, a little bunch of 
grass on top of the ground and a good root system 
under the ground. It was the root system that was 
important to America. 

Then he threaded his way to the Great Rockies, 
and through them to the Pacific coast, where he 
found great stands of timber on the hillsides, and 
where the land was so fertile that it would grow 
anything, with water on it. 

He took a couple of side trips on his way west. 
He took one through Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, and found remarkable stands of Nor- 
way white pine. And one day when he was digging 
on the Mesabi Range, he found the great ore pocket 
out of which we have grown great as a nation, 
through our steel industry, and fought two great 
wars. 

Then he took a side trip to the Southland, and 
he found there the amazingly fertile hillsides of 
what came later to be known as the cotton patch of 
America. 

I haven’t said anything about the wild life— 
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RESEARCH IS NEEDED IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


the rivers, the lakes, oil wells, and the other things 
that made up America—but that is a thumbnail 
sketch of what the white man began to take over 
in this country about a hundred years ago. 

I wish you would take the same walk with me 
today. I don’t think you'd like it so well. I know the 
young people in America don’t, because they don’t 
have anything like as good a chance for a decent 
standard of living as they had when you and I 
were their age. It is not right, it is unfair. The rape 
of the raw materials of the North American con- 
tinent by about three generations of white men will 
go down in history as one of the great immoralities 
of all time. 


WeE OWE THE NEXT GENERATION 


No generation has a right to use up its resources. 
The only thing that a generation has a right to use 
is the interest on the resources at its disposal. The 
people have to turn over a bank account to the next 
generation equal to the one they inherited, or there 
is no future ahead for a great people. 

For one hundred years we have tried to see how 
fast we could race through the topsoil, the trees, 
the moisture, and the other resources that make up 
America. The Atlantic coastal plain has been de- 
nuded of fertility in great areas, abandoned out- 
right and allowed to grow up to scrub timber. The 
Appalachian plateau has been so denuded of its 
trees that now the flood waters run the people out 
of the valleys spring after spring after spring. 

I know cowpaths in ten or a dozen of the great 
food-producing states of America. I can take you 
to thousands and tens of thousands of acres that 
have grown their last crop in my lifetime and 
yours. I have lived little more than half a lifetime, 
yet I lived long enough ago that I could ride the 
plains of America day after day and hardly see an 
acre plowed. Now I can scarcely find one that 
hasn't been plowed. Ten years ago, they battened 
down the doors and windows all the way back to 
the Atlantic coast in order to keep the dust of 
Kansas and the Dakotas out of their living rooms. 
They'll batten them down again, because the dust 
will blow again. There is no way to escape it, be- 
cause that is the way we have farmed in this coun- 
try, because of the lack of protection for the topsoil 
of America. 

Come with me and look at the forest regions of 
the Pacific coast, where we don’t even take the 
trouble to cut the trees at the ground—we cut them 
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off at the height of my head. The same thing hap- 
pened in the state of Wisconsin: the figures indi- 
cate that of the magnificent stand of timber that 
was there when the white man came, only 1 board 
foot in 7 ever saw any useful purpose around 
America. I can go on and on in reports of waste. 

This nation has developed a technological skill 
no people ever had at its disposal in all of civiliza- 
tion. What has it used it for? For two reasons: One, 
to prolong life, which means that more foodstuffs 
had to be taken out of the good earth. What was 
the other use? We used it to multiply the rate at 
which we have used up the cotton, the trees, the oil, 
the moisture, in order to convert it into gadgets for 
your home and my home around America. We are 
trying our dead level best to see how quickly and 
how completely we can reduce America to a dust 
bin. 

I have heard predictions within the last two 
weeks that by the end of this century the population 
of the United States would reach at least 275,000,- 
000 people. The pressure of the population is 
pushing us out into the desert to find a bucket of 
water. It is pushing us out into the cold tundras, 
any place where we can find enough heat to grow 
foodstuffs. 

Is it hopeless? You and I will be able to live out 
our lifetime, in the main, but more people of the 
next generation will be hungry in America. There 
will be more children in America in the next gen- 
eration who are like some of them in the South 
now, who have not had a decent diet on which to 
grow up to be the kind of a citizen that this nation 
demands to carry the load on its shoulders. 


WHAT HAVE THE SCHOOLS DONE? 


What have we done about it as school teachers 
in America? We have done next to nothing. We 
have the notion that the business of education is to 
teach reading, writing, and arithmetic! I have no 
particular objection to reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, but you can’t save democracy with it, and 
neither can you feed the people of this nation or 
any place else. 

We can educate a generation of American youth, 
from Manhattan out through the corn plains of 
Iowa, to the citrus groves of California, that, in 
the final analysis, what they have to eat, what they 
have to wear, what they have over their heads in 
the way of a roof, and what they have left over to 
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Toward Happiness in Teaching—— 


The Rate of Growth Makes a Difference 


By STUART A. COURTIS 


ow A child is growing at a given time is a 

factor that must be reckoned with in every 

instance of educational planning, acting, or ap- 
praisal. 

Growth has been defined in many ways. One 
form of description has more meaning for teaching 
than any other. Child development is a matura- 
tion process. Growth is most helpfully defined as 
“the progress toward maturity made by an im- 
mature organism when it is acted upon by environ- 
mental forces.” 

THERE ARE Laws OF GROWTH 


Growth follows a regular pattern. Regularity 
in nature spells LAW. We know what results 
have followed the discovery of the law in mechan- 
ics, astronomy, physics, and chemistry. Knowledge 
of law means that precise prediction and control 
are possible. Just as Newton, knowing the law 
of gravitation, could figure mathematically the 
varying ebb and flow of the tides in the ocean 
so knowledge of the law of maturation means 
that eventually man will be able to compute mathe- 
matically the ebb and flow of interest and effort in 
children, to predict with accuracy progress in 
school. That is not all. For it turns out that the 
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maturation of a child in spelling, let us say, is but 
one instance of the workings of a universal prin- 
ciple active everywhere in nature. The growth of 
plants and animals, the growth of every phase of 
man’s development, physical, mental, emotional, 
and spiritual, the growth of cities and nations, even 
the fluctuations in popular choice of a president in 
an election, all follow precisely the same pattern 
that a child follows as he cuts his teeth, or learns 
to read. 

Let us, therefore, examine carefully the gen- 
eralized pattern of all biological maturation. (See 
Figure 1) 

Note that the vertical scale at the left of Figure 
1 represents the progress of maturation expressed 
in percentages of development, and extends from 
the starting point to 100% maturity. The scale 
at the bottom is also a percentage scale, but this 
time 100% represents the total period of matura- 
tion. In a child the maturation of height, for 
instance requires many years, while he may learn 
to read or spell a given word in a very short time. 
But time is always required for growth and in 
gtaphs of development the lower axis will always 
represent time. 

_ The curve itself is an irregular snake-like curve 
very hard to describe in words. Mathematically the 
law of maturation can be very simply expressed 
in the formula 

y= k itt 
in which “‘y” represents the degree of develop- 
ment achieved at time ‘“‘t’, ‘“k’” the maximum 
achieved at maturity, “i” the degree of develop- 
ment at the beginning of the growth period, “r” 
the rate of growth. But that information is of 
value to statisticians, not to most teachers. 
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THE RATE OF GROWTH 


All a teacher needs to know about the pattern 
is that learning in its early stages proceeds very 
slowly, but gradually the process speeds up and 
for a time seems to move forward at a fairly uni- 
form rate. But in the end it inevitably rounds off 
to a maximum that differs for each individual. 
Teachers should know, also, that the change from 
speed-up to slow-down takes place at about a 
third of the total period of development (marked 
“inflection point” on the curve), and that the 
last stages of mastery are acquired very slowly. 
For instance, note that 75% of development, 
which many teachers and school systems use as 
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a passing mark, is reached at approximately 42% 
of the total time period of growth. This means that 
for a child to really master his combinations in 
arithmetic, it would take more than as long again 
as from the time he began to study them to the 
time when he reached the 75 per cent mark, if 
he continued to learn at the same rate. Most 
children never reach such levels of mastery. That 
is one of the reasons why the achievements ob- 
tained by such arduous exertions on the part of 
both teachers and children fade so rapidly when 
drill stops. That 75 per cent means that the battle 
for mastery is not quite half won. Why drive 


Twenty Simplex Growth Curves from Various Biological Fields 
Superimposed te Reveal the Form of a Perfect, or Ideal Grewth Curve 
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Here are superimposed twenty curves representing plant, animal, and human growth: intellectual, 
educational, social, and emotional developments. Deviations from a mathematically perfect curve are 
distributed quite by chance and average less than 1 per cent variation. It appears that all biologic 
growth takes place in accordance with a single universal law. Thus a sunflower and an oak may be 


compared, in terms of developmental stages. 
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for unstable achievements? It is better to be patient 
and let nature take its course. (See Figure 2) 


Soores Pigure 2 
90 Actual Growth in Score in Test of Addition Combinations. 
7 Girls, in-gzeade-at—age only 
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Note that the curve is compounded from two 
cycles of development. Every teacher needs to 
know that there are many regular cycles in child 
development. (See Figure 3) 


Figure 5 


The Curve for the Growth in Height of an Individual Boy from Birth 
te Maturity. Measurements taken by the boy's father and reported 
by Scammon.! Date: April 11, 1759 to November 11, 1776. 
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TR. €. Scammon, 1927. The First Seriatim Study of Human Growth. Am. Journal 
of Physical Anthropology X: Wo. 3, 329. 


Growth in height, analyzed, is made up of two 
simplex curves. The first cycle represents pre- 
adolescent growth, is part of avery perfect growth 
curve. At about nine years of age comes a second 
cycle of growth which adds more inches. 


When a normal boy is born, he has already 
passed through at least one, and probably two, 
prenatal cycles. So this boy started life, as we 
say, about 60 centimeters tall. After birth there 
is a period of rapid growth, the “infancy”’ cycle, 
which tends to round off to a maximum about the 
age of five. Usually, however, before the infancy 
cycle is finished, a new cycle sets in, the childhood 
cycle, marked by the shedding of the baby teeth 
and the cutting of the permanent set. The child 
is now ready to profit by the experiences the school 
provides. The average child in the first grade 
has cut two permanent teeth. What do you sup- 
pose happens when a teacher attempts to teach 
a child to read who shows no signs of entering 
this childhood cycle? Would you try to teach 
walking to a child who had not even shown any 
signs of creeping? The growing emphasis upon 
“reading readiness’ tests is a belated recognition 
that some children are by nature utterly unable 
to profit by instruction until they have reached 
a certain level or cycle of development. 


THE RANGE IN ADOLESCENCE 


The next and most widely recognized cycle is 
adolescence, the period of sexual development. 
On the average it begins about 12, although there 
are girls on record who became mothers at 5 years 
of age although they might not have been mentally 
mature enough to learn to read, and at the other 
extreme there are women who mature sexually so 
late or so irregularly that though married they 
are never able to bear children. 

Nor is this the end. There are many cycles 
beyond, cycles not systematically mapped as yet, 
but recognized vaguely by some. For instance, 
growth in height and in cutting of teeth (wisdom 
teeth) continues slowly until 25 or 30 years of 
age, while beyond 45 there appear to be several 
cycles of decline. The menopause in women and 
a similar change in men marks the termination 
of the reproductive function. Unless death inter- 
venes, men and women seem able in very old 
age to enter a period of second childhood and 
the cutting of teeth and the development of child- 
ish interests begin all over again. Cycles of de- 
velopment and interest wax and wane at all stages 
of life and in its every aspect. 

All this is not new exactly, but what some 
teachers in the past have crudely learned the hard 
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way is now being understood and controlled 
through the scientific study of child development. 
As Gesell? says: “The mind of the infant is a 
complex action system which matures in a lawful 
step-by-step manner in all fields of behavior— 
in the coordination of eyes and hands; in creeping, 
standing and walking; in language, imitation and 
social communication; in emotional expression; 
in his fears, affections and curiosities; in his atti- 
tudes toward mother, father and playmates; his 
judgments of right and wrong; his sense of 
humor; and even in his ideas about life, death 
and nature The mechanisms of human 
growth are culminating end products of ages of 
evolution. The race evolved; the child grows. Each 
and every part of the child makeup has to grow— 
bones, brains, and behavior. The laws of growth 
are as ubiquitous and pervasive as the law of gravi- 
tation or of atomic energy. 


“RAT a 


IN YouR OWN CLASSROOM 


So much for general theory. Now for a more 
practical aspect of the situation. What can be done 
to get teachers to ACT on these new ideas? Put 
them into training courses? Educate administra- 
tors, supervisors, and parents? Revise courses of 
study and methods? Yes, all of these are important 
and in another hundred years or so will slowly 
change our educational practices. 

But can we afford to wait so long? We live in 
critical times: the need for change is urgent. 
Teachers cannot be forced to change, but each one, 
YOU for instance, can change overnight, if he will. 
You know, do you not, that learning in school is 
far from satisfactory? What stimulus would induce 
you to experiment with these mew ideas? More 
salary? That type of recognition for creative effort 
would help, certainly, but not decisively. 

In the last analysis REASON seems to be the 
critical factor. Teachers as a class believe in the 
potential value of education. Most of them are 
motivated by a sincere desire to contribute to 
human betterment. But they have been so exploited 
by faddists and pseudoscientific propaganda that 
in self protection they have developed an enormous 
apathy and a wellnigh impregnable sales resistance 
to new ideas! Just as soon, however, as they con- 





2 Gesell, Arnold. The Human 


Growth Potentialitses of the 
Infant. Science, Nov. 26, 1948, 595. 


vol. 108, p. 
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vince themselves that something is true, they ener- 
getically and creatively alter their work accord- 
ingly. The best thing to do next seems to be to 
offer you typical and stimulating bits of evidence 
from the accumulating stores in the hope that some 
one of them may lead you to convince yourself. 
One first such bit might well be to consider the 
growth of the much publicized Dionne Quin- 
tuplets. They were born prematurely. How does 
that affect their maturation? A phase of develop- 
ment easy to present is dental development. (See 


Figure 4) 








Figure 4 
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Defoe, AR. and W.4. The physic&l Welfare of the Dionne 
Quiatuplets. The Canadian yo Associa 
Hovember, 1937. Table i, page 420 sociation Journal, Vol. 37, 


Note the apparent retardation of the Dionnes’ 
development over that of normal children if we 
follow the usual practice of figuring ages from 
birth. Such retardation in scholarship is in evi- 
dence in all schools. Does it come from a similar 
cause? Now, of course, a teacher cannot be ex- 
pected to trace back either dullness or precocity 
to their original sources, but he can realize that, 
in general, is it not what a teacher says or does 
that makes Johnny learn: it is Johnny’s level of 
development AND the opportunity the school 
presents, AND the suitability of one to the other, 
plus Johnny’s personal motivation and desires, 
that are the real factors that determine how he 
learns. 

The Dionne Quintuplets are of course a very 
special case, but have you ever examined the data 
from the tests in your own school? (See Table 1) 

The measurements in the different fields are 
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TABLE I 
The Scores of Approximately the Same 240 Boys and Girls in a Variety of Tests and Measurements 
































Number of Children Making Each Grade-Level Score 
Reading 
Chrono- Number Intelligence Stanford Thorn- 
Grade- logical | Height Weight Teeth Kuhlmann- Achieve- dike 
Levels Age Cut Andersen ment McCall 
9 & above 1* 7* 20* 2 8* 5* 
8A 2 6 9 0 3 0 
8B 0 9 15 0 7 5 
7A 5 36 23 18* 7 5 7 
7B 6 25 19 25 24 21 10 
6A 10 44 29 55 34 22 51 
6B 19 18 25 44 64 42 23 
5A 34 39 31 42 33 38 31 
5B 135 22 23 23 39 43 48 
4A 29 19 12 14 17 26 25 
4B 7 9 15 7 5 21 17 
3A 2 11 9 7* 14* 
3B 1 
2A & below 2* 6* 
Total 
Children 248 238 238 237 226 243 236 
Measured 


























* These scores mark the limits of the available scores or norms for the given test. The scores so marked should be read 


“or above” or “or below” as the case may be. 


all expressed in grade level terms. A child as tall 
as the average 8A child is tabulated as 8A in 
height; and so for all other measurements. 
What a story the tables tell to those with eyes 
to see! In age, height, weight, teeth cut, intelli- 
gence, and reading the range of achievement is 
from nine to thirteen half-grades wide. The 
Dionne quintuplets could be hidden easily in such 
ranges of variation. No conventional teacher 
would ever detect their presence in the class. 
Yet every one of these 250 children was in the 
A Sth grade in regular classes when measured. Can 
anyone honestly contend that the teachers of these 
classes are responsible for the wide range in age, 
height, weight, teeth-cut and intelligence? Note 
that only about 36 out of 250 children or approx- 
imately 15 per cent are really at A Sth standards. 
Then why should teachers be held responsible for 
the precisely similar range in reading scores? 
Do these figures make it clear to you that all 
a teacher can do is to present “‘opportunities’’ for 
growth? Each child responds in terms of his own 
unique developmental potentialities. The scores 
from A Sth classes, from one end of the country 
to the other, from schools in Italy, Switzerland, 
England and Scotland, all are of this same general 


character. No school ever achieves “standard” de- 
velopment in all its children. 

Moreover, the classes of teachers just out of 
training school and the classes of teachers with 
25 or more years of experience make about the 
same average scores, show the same wide varia- 
tions. The more rigorously scientific the attempt 
to measure the residual contribution of teaching 
after due allowance is made for age, sex, intel- 
ligence, training, level of maturation, etc., etc., 
the less such contribution appears to be. It would 
appear that the conventional conception of a teach- 
er’s work is false. 

Sounds ridiculous, doesn’t it? For every teacher 
knows there are children he has helped, that chil- 
dren do learn in school. But there is need also to 
ask the further question: “How does it happen 
that all teachers help some children?” 

The answer is that a teacher can help all children 
if he gives up the idea that his job is to “teach” 
something, and devotes himself wholeheartedly 
instead of studying individuals, to helping them 
achieve their purposes, to answering their ques- 
tions, to rewarding effort sympathetically, to en- 
joying the dynamic vitality of the children and 
cooperating with them. 
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THE CHILD WiLL LEARN ANYWAY! 


But what about standards and administra- 
tors? I'd lose my job if I didn’t TEACH.” Don't 
worry. Your children will learn whatever you 
do! Who supervises the daily movement of the 
sun, moon, and stars across the sky, the majestic 
passing of the centuries? He sees to it also that 
children grow. There is order in nature. Age 
follows youth inevitably? Children learn, inevi- 
tably, if you give them the chance. In the garden 
where children grow, you, like the farmer, can 
prepare the soil, water the ground, but you simply 
cannot “‘learn’’ children at will. They must do 
the growing. 

Evidence? Some schools give tests and keep 
cumulative individual records. Couldn't you? Why 
give tests and throw away the results? Why not 
draw individual development curves and judge 
each child’s growth in terms of his own curve, 


Figure 5 
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not in terms of mass or average norms? (See Fig- 
ure 6) 


Figure 6 


Stanford Reading 
Individual Reading Curves 
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The teachers of reading through the six or 
seven years represented in the graph have neither 
failed with Boy A nor succeeded with Boy B, 
any more than parents have failed because a boy 
is short, or succeeded because he is tall. A child’s 
power in reading is not determined by his score 
in a reading test, but by how well he uses his 
reading functionally in life situations. If you ob- 
serve closely, you will be as surprised as many 
other teachers have been that not all children who 
make low scores are poor readers nor are all the 
children who make high scores good readers. 





Study Maturation 


We need much further study of the relation be- 
tween maturation and the sequence of curricular 
experiences. More than a decade ago, 
L. P. Benezet reported a dramatic experiment pur- 
porting to show that all of the arithmetic char- 
acteristically learned by children during the first 
six years of school can be learned during one year 
if the teaching is delayed to a point where there 
is adequate maturity and full motivation. The 
implications are far reaching in a curriculum that 
is crowded beyond its capacity. Further 


follow-up needs to be done.—C. W. Hunnicutt, 
to the Alpha Phi Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Syracuse University, July 22, 1946. 


WHAT Do TEsts MEASURE? 


The major factor determining scores in all tests 
is the developmental factor. A child’s scores in- 
crease as his age increases because he has stronger 
muscles and can release more energy in a given 
time. A higher score does not necessarily mean 
that the the child is a better reader. Every single 
test measures only a complex of many factors, so 
much so that it may be truthfully said that above the 
fourth grade all tests measure precisely the same 
thing, the differences in score being caused by 
non-significant factors. Any child will make a low 
score if he is sick or discouraged. Also at times, 
he will have periods of rapid growth, and at other 
times there will be long stretches when his scores 
will change no more than your height has changed 
in recent years in spite of the fact that you eat three 
meals a day. Child development indicates that 
new methods of measurement are needed, meth- 
ods which differ fundamentally from those now 
in common use. The effects of influences modify- 
ing growth, such as classroom teaching, is properly 
measured by the changes in the rate of develop- 
ment, rather than in the growth alone. 

Growth is best measured by the rate of develop- 
ment. The effect of modifying influences, such 
as classroom teaching, is measured by the changes 
in the rate of development. When will we have 
tests understood in that light? Interpretation of 
measurements should not be attempted until those 
measurements have been reduced to percentages of 
maturity, a standard unique with that individual. 
The starting point and the maximum for that 
child must be considered. The only proper basis 
on which to judge an individual’s growth is by 
comparison with his own ideal growth curve. 

In experimental work where equal groups are 
desired, we must match on both status and rates 
of growth if we wish our groups to be truly equal. 


“DorinG WHAT COMES NATURALLY” 


Consider the growth of performance in spelling 
the word “sincerely,” which in this city occurs in 
the word list for the 8B grade. Consider also the 
growth of performance in spelling the word “cus- 
tomary,” which does not occur in the course of 
study at all. Some teachers may be shocked to see 
that children learn to spell words even when not 
taught in school. Teaching is not the only factor 
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The word “sincerely” was taught, while “‘cus- 
tomary” was not in the school list. Children 
learned it anyway, as they grew. 

The effects of teaching are measured by changes 
in the rates of development. 


determining whether children learn to spell. You 
cannot make a child learn until he is physiologi- 
cally ready any more than you can ripen a green 
apple before it is mature. Teachers can wear them- 
selves out trying, but what good does it do? 

Look at the curve for the “sincerely.” It fol- 
lowed along nicely until the seventh grade, then 
the rate changed. The curve was progressing at 
the rate of 5.3 isochrons, and then it jumped to a 
rate of 12.8 isochrons. Did the teachers make all 
that change? No, the children would have grown 
at the rate of 5.3 isochrons without teaching. So 
the teachers increased the rate about one and a 
half times. But see what happened in the next 
year. Back the curve tumbles to the position it 
would have had if there had been no teaching. 

From the few samples presented above you can 
tell whether the study of child development holds 
anything of value for you. If interested, there are 
many books and magazine articles that will en- 
large your understanding. 

The real core of the problem is YOU. You can 
keep cumulative records if you will. No one will 
hinder your seeking to understand. 

Growth, not teaching, is the primary factor 
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which determines when and how much a child 
learns. Individual growth is cyclic in character. 
The various cycles of growth occur at different 
times in different individuals. Each child is unique 
as to times and amounts of growth. Each should 
be judges in terms of his own natural standards, 
not in terms of norms derived from mass measure- 
ments. 

Teachers try to change the rates at which chil- 
dren learn; teachers try to change the extent of 
their developments in knowledge and skill, all 
matters which are chiefly determined by the here- 
dity of the child. Their efforts thus are wasted. 
They fail to inspire, to interpret. These are mat- 
ters in which their efforts may produce very large 
results. 


GIVE CHILDREN A Goop TIME! 


If the teacher exerts himself to keep the children 
happy, having a good time, doing school work in 
their own way, he is doing most for the children 
under his care. If the teacher is “human” and 
establishes friendly relationships with each child, 
he is doing the best he can for them. If the teacher 
doesn’t “‘teach”” any more than a farmer “‘grows” 
his corn, the benefits to himself, the children, and 
the public are so great as to be almost miraculous. 

You can serve children without permission from 
superintendent, principal or parents. You can act 
creatively in your classroom to change education 
from the futile mockery and meaningless drudg- 
ery of acquiring subject matter to the vital activity 
of integrating personalities, from “‘teaching’’ to 
“service.” You can, unaided, change at least one 
room from a penal institution of compulsory labor 
to a paradise of golden opportunity and joyous 
living. You can and you will, if once you really 
see that the entire function of education is pri- 
marily ministering adequately to child develop- 
ment. 





Parents have the prior right to choose the 
kind of education that shall be given to 
their children. 


—From the U. N. Declaration of Human 
Rights, Article 26, Paragraph 3. 

















Educational Books of 1948 


By JULIA L. CERTAIN and CECEILE RICHMAN 


ow accurately does the publication of books 
H reflect public interest? Or more specifically, 
how close is the connection between educational 
publications and the problems that claim the atten- 
tion of educators? 

Even a casual examination of the output of 
printed material in the field of education for the 
past twenty years, as recorded in the annual bibli- 
ogtaphies prepared by the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary and published in the Pot DELTA KAPPAN 
and School and Society, reveals some pronounced 
trends. Comparing the records of 1938, 1943, and 
1948, for example, one finds that the number of 
books and pamphlets on the principles, philoso- 
phy, and trends of education (section 1) increased 
from 38 (4.68 per cent of the total output of 
1938) to 74 (11.24 per cent of the 1943 total); 
in 1948, the 74 entries represented 11.02 per 
cent of the books published. Material on educa- 
tional administration, on the other hand, showed 
a steady decrease. In 1938, there were 77 entries 
(9.48 per cent); in 1943, 27 (4.08 per cent); 
and in 1948, 23, or 3.42 per cent of the total 
educational publications of the year. 

Despite increasing use of audio-visual aids and 
the wider training of teachers in handling, lo- 
cating, and utilizing such material, literature on 
the subject has increased only slightly: from 2.463 
per cent in 1938 to 3.57 per cent in 1948. Books 
on vocational training and on guidance showed a 
rise and then a decline. It is not surprising that 
publications on higher education have grown con- 
siderably. In 1938, there were 53 items (6.52 per 
cent of the total); there were 52 in 1943 (7.9 
per cent) ; and in 1948, 11.77 per cent of the total 
entries (79 titles) were on this subject. 

A complete study of the bibliographies might 
reward the research worker with some interesting 
and perhaps significant parallels and divergences. 

As in previous years, the compilers have at- 
tempted to make this as complete a listing of 
educational publications as possible, omitting 
only textbooks (which may be located through 
the American Educational Catalog, published by 


* Mrs. Certain is Head and Miss Richman is 
Administrative Assistant of the Education 
Department of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


R. R. Bowker Co.), courses of study, and super- 
intendents’ annual reports. Publications are group- 
ed by subject, and the accompanying index is offer- 
ed to facilitate quick reference to books on a topic. 

Addresses of most of the educational publishers 
are to be found in any issue of the Education Index 
or the Culmulative Book Index; those of educa- 
tional organizations are given in the U. S. Office 
of Education Directory, Pt. 4, Educational Associa- 
tions and Directories. Addresses not easily avail- 
able are given in the list. 

Books judged outstanding by educational leaders 


are starred. 


Index 
(Numbers refer to sections) 


Administration, 2 Extra-curricular activities, 


Adolescent psychology, 7 13 
Adult education, 29 Family life, education for, 
Agricultural education, 25 

21C; 26 Finance, 3 


Aids in teaching, 12; 13 

Art, 20 

Auditory aids to instruc- 
tion, 12 

Bibliographies, 30 

Biographies, 6 

Book selection, lists, 30 

Buildings, 4 

Business education, 21B 

Certification of teachers, 11 

Character education, 1C 

Child psychology, 7 

Childhood, sociology of, 9 

Citizenship, 19 

Colleges, 28A 

Colleges, history of, 6 

Consumer education, 25 

Counseling, 22 

Curriculum, 13 

Delinquent children, 7; 9; 
24 

Directories, 30 

Educators, biographies, 6 

Elementary education, 7; 
15 

Exceptional children, 24 
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Foreign education, 1B 
Foreign languages, 17C 
Guidance, 22 
Handbooks, 31 
Health education, 23 
High schools, 16 
History of education, 6 
Industrial education, 21A 
Intercultural education, 14 
International education, 1B 
Junior colleges, 28A 
Kindergarten, 15 
Language arts, 17A 
Languages, modern, 17C 
Legislation, 5 
Libraries, school, 13 
Mathematics, 18 
Measurement, 10 
Methods of teaching, 13 
Music, 20 
Negro education, 27 
Organizations, reports, 31 
Personnel service in educa- 
tion, 22 
Philosophy of education, 
1A 
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Physical eduction, 23 
Pre-school, 15 
Principles of education, 1A 
Proceedings, 31 
Professional education, 28B 
Psychology: 

Adolescent, 7 

Child, 7 

Educational, 8 
Pupil transportation, 4 
Reading, 17B 
Recreation, 23 
Religious education, 1C 
Research in education, 30 
Reports of organizations, 

31 
Retirement, teacher, 11 
Rural education, 21C; 26 
Safety education, 23 
Salaries of teachers, 11 
School buildings, 4 


Secondary education, 16 

Social studies, 19 

Sociology of childhood and 
youth, 9 

Sociology of education, 1A 

Special classes, 24 

Speech handicaps, 24 

Supervision, 2 

Surveys, 2 

Tenure of teachers, 11 

Testing, 10: Also see 
subject. 

Textbooks, 13 

Training of teachers, 11 

Trends in education, 1A 

United States, education 
in, 1A 

Universities, 28A 

Universities, history, 6 

Visual aids to instruction, 
12 

Vocational education, 21A 
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Workers’ education, 29 


School buses, 4 
Youth, sociology of, 9 


Science, 18 


(1A) Principles and Current Trends of Education 
in the United States 


Adam, T. R. Education for international understanding. 
181p. Institute of Adult Educ., 525 W. 120th St., NYC 
27. $2. 

*Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. The expanding role 
of education; 26th yearbook. 484p. The Assn. $3. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Some current issues in education 
... ed. by F. J. Brown and J. R. Kufus (Studies ser. 
1, no.31). 22p. The Council. 30c. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Educ. Scientists look at resources; Ist re- 
port from Gatlinburg conference 3 (Ky. univ. Bur. of 
school service. Bul. no.4). 160p. Ky. Univ. Bur. of 
School Service. 50c. 

Armstrong, T. F. The public educational programs of se- 
lected lay organizations in Pennsylvania. Proc. 372p. 
Temple Univ. Teachers Col. 

Bryson, Lyman; Finkelstein, Louis; and Maclver, R. M. 
eds. Learning and world peace; 8th symposium, Confer- 
ence on science, philosophy and religion. 694p. Harper. 
$6.50. 

Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. Committee on Educ. 
Which way education? Proc. 14p. The Chamber of Com- 
merce. «ree. 

Childs, J. L.; Counts, G. S.; and Reeves, F. W. “To pro- 
vide for the common defense” [prepared for the Com. 
on educ. reconstruction, Amer. federation of teachers]. 
10p. Amer. Federation of Teachers. Free. 

Clarke, J. M. The Cuyamaca story; a record in pictures of 
San Diego’s city-county school camp. 32p. San Diego 
City-County Camp Com. 30c. 

*Conant, J. B. Education in a divided world; the function 
of the public schools in our unique society. 249p. Har- 
vard Univ. Press. $3. 

Cooper, D. H., ed. The administration of schools for bet- 
ter living (Co-operative conf. for administrative officers 
of public and private schools. Proceedings, v. 11). Proc. 
161p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.50. 

*Davis, Allison. Social-class influences upon learning (Inglis 
lecture, 1948). 100p. Harvard Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Douglas, P. H. and others. How can schools and colleges 
teach controversial issues? (America’s town meeting of 
the air. Bul. v. 14, no.22). 22p. Town Hall, Inc. 10c. 
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Douglass, H. R. and Grieder, Calvin. American public edu- 
cation; an introduction. 593p. Ronald. $4.50. 

Evansville (Ind.) Public Schools. Learning is living; a 
statement of philosophy. 15p. The Schools, Evansville, 
Ind. Free. 

Extending education through camping; report of the school 
camp experiment authorized by the Board of education 
of the city of New York, conducted in cooperation with 
Life camps, inc. 130p. Life Camps, Inc., 369 Lexington 
Ave. NYC 17. $1.75. ' 

Ferment in education; the problems, responsibilities, and 
opportunities of universities in this time; a symposium 
at the installation of George Dinsmore Stoddard as pres- 
ident of the University of Illinois. 224p. Univ. of Ill. 
Press. $3. 

Foundation for Integrated Educ. Inc. Issues in integration 
[Proceedings of the] ist national workshop. 86p. The 
Found. Room 1532, 60 E. 42nd St. NYC 17. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Div. of Surveys and 
Field Services. Is yours an excellent school? 41p. The 
College. 25c. 

Goodman, J. O. School-community action on Wyoming's 
educational problems (Wyo. univ. Col. of educ. Bur. of 
educ. res. and service. Bul. v.6, no.5). Proc. 38p. Univ. 
of Wyo. 40c. 

Grace, A. G. Educational lessons from wartime training; a 
general report of the Commission on implications of 
armed services educational programs. 264p. Amer. Coun- 
cil on Educ. $3. 

Gross, J. O. Education for life. 219p. Abingdon. $2.25. 

Hanna, P. R. Special education issue (Air affairs, v.2, 
no.2). p.147-277. Internat. Soc. of Air Affairs, 4926 
Battery Lane, Wash. 14, D.C. $2. 

Kandel, I. L. Impact of the war upon American education. 
285p. Univ. of N.C. Press. $4.25. 

Kirkendall, L. A.; Kuenzli, I. R.; and Reeves, F. W. Goals 
for American education, written for the Commission on 
educational reconstruction of the American federation 
of teachers. 130p. Amer. Fed. of Teachers. $2. 

Lane, B. B. Your part in your child’s education; an activ- 
ity program for parents. 252p. Dutton. $2.50. 

McBride, Katherine. The central conflict in present-day 
education: its psychological references (The Horace Kal- 
len lecture for 1947). 18p. New School for Social Re- 
search. 

McCharen, W. K. Selected community school programs in 
the South (Contrib. to educ. no.395). 216p. George Pea- 
body Col. $2.50. 

McGrath, E. J. and others. Toward general education. 224p. 
Macmillan. $3. 

Modern education and human values (Pitcairn-Crabbe 
found. Lecture ser. v.2). 124p. Univ. of Pittsburgh Press. 
$3. 

Myers, A. F. and Williams, C. O. Education in a democ- 
racy; an introduction to the study of education. 3d ed. 
361p. Prentice. $5. 

Nash, J. B. and Gabrielsen, M. A., eds. Leisure’s challenge 
to education (J. of educ. sociology, v.21, no.5). p.257- 
320. Payne Educ. Sociology Found. 35c. 

NEA. NEA handbook and manual for local, state, and na- 
tional associations, 1948-49. 448p. NEA. $1; quantity 
rates. 

NEA. Commission for the Defense of Democracy through 
Educ. Let's put first things first to make America strong. 
24p. NEA. 

*NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. Education for al] Amer- 
ican children. 292p. NEA. $1.25. 
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NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. Teach them all in ele- 
mentary schools; plans for the education of elementary 
school children; a summary of Education for all Amer- 
ican children. 32p. NEA. 35c. 

*Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Juvenile delinquency and 
the schools, ed. by N. B. Henry (47th yrbk. pt.1). 280p. 
Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.50; $2.75 pa. 

New York (State) Univ. Teachers for today’s schools; a 
guide for community participation in a study of teachers 
and teaching. 35p. The Univ. of the State of N. Y. 50c. 

Newsweek Magazine. Club and Educ. Burs. Is federal aid 
to education the answer? (Platform, Sept. 1948). Proc. 
19p. Newsweek. Free. 

Pennsylvania Univ. School of Educ. Redirecting education; 
35th annual Schoolmen’s week proceedings (Pa. univ. 
Bul. v.48, no.29). 360p. The Univ. 

*Pratt, Caroline. I learn from children; an adventure in 
progressive education. 204p. Simon. $2.75. 

Quattlebaum, C. A. Federal aid to elementary and second- 
ary education. Proc. 191p. Public Admin. Service, 1313 
E. 60th St., Chic. 37, Ill. $2. 

Sargent, Porter. Dangerous trends; how undercurrents eco- 
nomic and political affect education. 190p. The Author, 
11 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. $2. 

Stoddard, George; Tyler, Ralph; and Wirth, Louis. Equal- 
ity of educational opportunity (Chic. univ. Round table 
no.562). 33p. Univ. of Chic. 10c. 

Tuition Plan, Inc. Education in a social crisis; remarks at 
the 8th annual forum on education. 28p. The Plan, 424 
Madison Ave., NYC. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Zeal for American democracy; educa- 
tion to meet the challenge of totalitarianism (School life, 
v.30, no. 5). 40p. Supt. of Docs. 10c¢ ea.; quantity rates. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Working with parents, a handbook, 
by H. F. Gabbard (Bul. no.7). 46p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 


(1B) International Education and Education 
in Other Countries 


British Information Services. Reference Div. Education in 
Britain; an outline of the educational system; rev. May 
1948. 39p. The Service, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, NYC 20. 
Free. 

Commission for Internat. Educ. Reconstruction. The 1948 
supplement to the CIER handbook; 2d ed. 23p. The 
Com., 744 Jackson Pl. N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. Free. 

Duggan, Stephen, and Drury, Betty. The rescue of science 
and learning; the story of the Emergency committee in 
aid of displaced foreign scholars. 214p. Macmillan. $3. 

*Education for international understanding in American 
schools; suggestions and recommendations by the Com- 
mittee on international relations of the NEA, the Assn. 
for supervision and curriculum development, and the 
Nat. council for the social studies. 241p. NEA. $1.50. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Special report; Conference on 
international student exchanges . . . 1948. 79p. The 
Inst. 50c. 

Kiang, Wen-Han. The Chinese student movement. 176p. 
King’s Crown Press. $3. 

Lilge, Frederic. The abuse of learning; the failure of the 
German university. 184p. Macmillan. $2.75. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept. Bur. of Adult Educ. The 
community project in international understanding. 32p. 
The Dept. 25c. 

Polish Research and Information Service. Higher educa- 
tion (Educ. in Poland, report 2). Mim. 13p. The Service, 
250 W. 57th St., NYC 19. Free. 
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Przedpelski, B. J. Agricultural extension education in Po- 
land, 1918-1939. 139p. King’s Crown Press. $3.50. 

UNESCO. 2d Session of the General Conference. Report 
of the United States delegation (U. S. Dept. of state pub, 
no. 3062). 186p. Supt. of Docs. 35c. 

U. S. Dept. of State. International educational exchange; 
United States advisory commission and the program of 
the Department of state (Pub. no.3313). 10p. Supt. of 
Docs. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Education in Haiti, by Mercer Cook 
(Bul. no.1). 90p. Supt. of Docs. 25c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Education in Panama, by Delia Goetz 
(Bul. no.12). 90p. Supt. of Docs. 25c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Education in Venezuela, by Delia 
Goetz (Bul. no.14). 104p. Supt. of Docs. 30c. 

Wei-Ts Zen. The role of education in postwar China. Proc, 
39p. Univ. of Pa. 

Weinryb, B. D. Jewish vocational education; history and 
appraisal of training in Europe. 189p. Jewish Teachers’ 
Seminary, 154 E. 70th St., NYC. 

Yugoslav Embassy. Information Office. Yugoslavia fights 
illiteracy. 15p. The Embassy, Wash., D. C. Free. 


(1C) Religious and Character Education 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Adventures in human relations. 
36p. The Assn. 50c. 

Chalmers, G. K. The prerequisite of Christian education 
(Hazen pam. no.20). 13p. The Ed. W. Hazen Found., 
400 Prospect St., New Haven 11, Conn. 15c. 

Deferrari, R. J., ed. The philosophy of Catholic higher edu- 
cation. 202p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press. $3.25. 

Johnson, A. W. and Yost, F. H. Separation of church and 
state in the United States. 279p. Univ. of Minn. Press. 
$4.50. 

Ligon, E. M. A greater generation. 157p. Macmillan. $2.50. 

McKeough, M. J., ed. The administration of the Catholic 
secondary school. 180p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. $3. 

O'Neill, J. M. and others. The Supreme court decision on 
religious education (Northwestern univ. Reviewing stand, 
v.11, no.5). 12p. Northwestern Univ. Radio Dept. 10c. 

San Diego (Calif.) City Schools. Spiritual values; sum- 
marizing present practices and suggesting activities for 
the development of spiritual values in education. 111p. 
The Schools. 

Smith, R. O. Personality and cultural factors affecting the 
religion of college students. Proc. 194p. The Author, Lane 
Hall, Univ. of Mich. $1.50. 

Tead, Ordway. Education for character; a neglected objec- 
tive (Hazen pam. no.22). 15p. Ed. W. Hazen Found. 
400 Prospect St., New Haven 11, Conn. 15c. 

Tead, Ordway. Toward first principles in higher educa- 
tion; a dynamic quest for unity (Hazen pam. no.19). 
18p. Ed. W. Hazen Found. 400 Prospect St. New 
Haven 11, Conn. 15c. 


(2) Administration and Supervision 


Armstrong, J. E. Public relations for the private business 
school; a handbook of public relations procedures. 31p. 
Nat. Council of Business Schools. 50c. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Lunch at school. 32p. The Assn. 
50c. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development. The 
department head and instructional improvement. Proc. 
50p. NEA. 75c. 

* Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Group 
processes in supervision. 130p. NEA. $1.25. 
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Blumenthal, L. H. Administration of group work. 220p. 
Assn. Press. $3.50. 

Carpenter, W. W.; Capps, A. G.; and Townsend, L. G. 
Suggestions for procedure for Missouri boards of edu- 
cation. Rev. ed. (Mo. univ. Bul. Educ. ser. no.44). 88p. 
Univ. of Mo. Single copy free. 

Cooper, D. H., ed. The administration of schools for bet- 
ter living (Co-operative conf. for administrative officers 
of public and private schools. Proceedings, v.11). Proc. 
161p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.50. 

Dickey, F. G. Developing supervision in Kentucky (Ky. 
univ. Col. of educ. Bur. of school service. Bul. v.22, 
no.3). 95p. Ky. Univ. Col. of Educ. 50c. 

Edmondson, J. B.; Roemer, Joseph; and Bacon, F. L. The 
administration of the modern secondary school. 3d ed. 
690p. Macmillan. $4. 

Gregg, R. T., ed. Characteristics of good school districts; 
proceedings of a conference on school district organiza- 
tion. Mim. 45p. Univ. of Wis. School of Educ. 

Hall, E. R. and Randolph, V. R. Suggestions for school re- 
organization publicity (Southern Ill. univ. Col. of educ. 
School re-organization ser. Bul. no.4). Proc. 27p. South- 
ern Ill. Univ. 

Hand, H. C. What people think about their schools; values 
and methods of public-opinion polling as applied to 
school systems. 219p. World Book Co. $2.52. 

Horn, Gunnar. Public-school publicity; a practical guide 
for teachers and administrators. 226p. Inor. $3.50. 

Illini Survey Associates. A look at Springfield schools; a 
report of the survey of the public schools of Springfield, 
Mo. Proc. 247p. Stipes Pub. Co. Champaign, IIl. 

Illinois Legislative Council. School administration in Illi- 
nois (Pub. no.86). Mim. 63p. The Council, Springfield, 
Ill. 

Mercer County (N. J.) Office of Educ. Mercer county 
schools study themselves; 1948 yearbook. Mim. 40p. The 
Office, Court House, Trenton, N. J. 

Michigan Educ. Assn. Elementary Principals Dept. The 
principals say—take inventory. 24p. The Assn. 50c. 

*Nat. Commission on School District Reorganization. Your 
school district. 286p. NEA. Dept. of Rural Educ. $2.50; 
$2 pa. 

Nat. Conference of Professors of Educational Administra- 
tion. Educational leaders—their function and preparation. 
64p. David R. Davies, Teachers Col. Columbia Univ. 
$1; quantity rates. 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. The elemen- 
tary school principalship—today and tomorrow; 27th 
yearbook (The nat. elementary principal v.28, no.1). 
412p. NEA. $3. 

Pennsylvania School Study Council. How school adminis- 
trators work; one hundred samples of practice. Prelim- 
inary ed. Mim. 52p. The Council, 111 Burrowes Bldg. 
State College, Pa. 80c. 

Strayer, G. D. Planning for school surveys (Ind. univ. 
School of educ. Bul. v.24, no.2). 36p. Ind. Univ. Div. 
of Res. and Field Service. 50c. 

Sumption, M. R.; Miller, Van; and Wochner, Ray. A man- 
ual of community school administration. Mim. 66p. Univ. 
of Ill. Bur. of Res. and Service. $1. 

U. S. Office of Educ. 14 questions on elementary school 
organization, by E. G. Bathurst and others (Pam. no.105). 
27p. Supt. of Docs. 10c. 

Virginia Assn. of School Trustees. Virginia school boards; 
a manual for the guidance and help of members. 82p. The 
Assn. Order from Va. State Library, Richmond, Va. 
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(3) Finance 
(See Section 11 for Teachers’ Salaries) 


Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. Committee on Educ. 
Which way education? Proc. 14p. The Chamber of Com- 
merce. Free. 

Chambers, M. M. Charters of philanthropies; a study of 
selected trust instruments, charters, by-laws, and court 
decisions. 247p. Carnegie Found. for the Advancement 
of Teaching. Free. 

Cohen, R. N. The financial control of education in the con- 
solidated city of New York (Contrib. to educ. no.943). 
212p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3. 

Columbia Univ. Teachers College. Institute of Administra- 
tive Research. Still unfinished; our educational obligation 
to America’s children. 32p. NEA. 25c; quantity rates. 

Critical issues in financing education; a report of the Har- 
vard summer school conference on educational adminis- 
tration. Proc. [20p.] Harvard Univ. Grad. School of 
Educ. Free. 

Educ. Research Service. School expense compared with com- 
bined city and school expense, 1945 and 1946 (Cir. 
no.4). Proc. Sp. NEA. 25c. 

*Harris, S. E. How shall we pay for education? Approaches 
to the economics of education. 214p. Harper. $3. 

Illinois Legislative Council. School administration in IIli- 
nois (Pub. no.86). Mim. 63p. The Council, Springfield, 
Ill. 

McLure, W. P. Financing public education in Mississippi. 
7ip. Univ. of Miss. Bur. of Educ. Res. 

McLure, W. P. Let us pay for the kind of education we 
need; report of a study of state and local support of Mis- 
sippi’s schools (Miss. univ. Bur. of educ. res. Studies 
in educ. v.1, no.1). 151p. Univ. of Miss. Bur. of Educ. 
Res. 

NEA. The facts on federal aid for schools. 23p. NEA. 15c; 
quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. Statutory bases of state foundation pro- 
grams for schools (Res. bul. v.26, no.2). 99p. NEA. 25c; 
quantity rates. 

Newsweek Magazine. Club and Educ. Burs. Is federal aid 
to education the answer? (Platform, Sept. 1948). Proc. 
19p. Newsweek Magazine. Free. 

Quattlebaum, C. A. Federal aid to elementary and second- 
ary education. Proc. 191p. Public Admin. Service, 1313 
E. 60th St. Chic. 37, Ill. $2. 

School Management. Education is big business. Proc. 12p. 
Distrib. by Parents’ Magazine, Res. Dept. Free. 

Stewart, R. B. and Lyon, Roy. Debt financing of plant addi- 
tions for state colleges and universities. 271p. Purdue 
Research Found. West Lafayette, Ind. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Federal government funds for educa- 
tion, 1946-47 and 1947-48 (Leaflet no.79). 40p. Supt. 
of Docs. 15c. 


(4) School Plant 
(Including Pupil Transportation) 


Amer. Council on Educ. Committee on Educ. Buildings and 
Equipment. Things to consider in planning educational 
plants (Studies ser. 7, no.4). 13p. The Council. 25c. 

The American school and university. 20th ed. 730p. Amer. 
School Pub. Corp. $4. 

American standard practice for school lighting. 79p. Illum- 
inating Engineering Soc. 51 Madison Ave. NYC 10. 50c. 

Assn. of Public School Business Officials. Insurance com- 
mittee report on school fire insurance, 1938-45 (Bul. 
no.11). 39p. H. W. Anderson, Sec. 306 E. Lovell St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Brainard, A. D. Handbook for school custodians. 262p. 
Univ. of Nebr. Press. $1.75. 

Calif. Dept. of Educ. Bur. of Trade and Industrial Educ. 
Suggested guide for the housing and layout of school 
shops. Mim. 11p. The Dept. Free. 

[Dick, A. A.] Bulletin on custodial services. 35p. Bd. of 
Educ. of Baltimore Co. 

Eastern Business Teachers Assn. and Nat. Business Teachers 
Assn. Physical layout, equipment, supplies for business 
education (Amer. business educ. yrbk. v.5). 344p. N. Y. 
Univ. Bkstore. $3. 

Educ. Research Service. Status of school housing, 1947-48, 
in 220 school systems in cities over 30,000 in popula- 
tion (Cir. no.3). Proc. 47p. NEA. 50c. 

Flesher, W. R. and others. A study of public-school build- 
ing needs in Xenia, Ohio. Mim. 81p. Ohio State Univ. 
Col. of Educ. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Confer- 
ence. Proceedings (Ind. univ. School of educ. Bul. v.24, 
no.5). 72p. Ind. Univ. Div. of Research and Field Serv- 
ices. $1. 

Klaus, M. S. A proposed high school business department. 
unp. Pi Omega Pi, Alpha Tau Chapter, 2135 Hancock 
St. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

*Linn, H. H.; Helm, L. C.; and Grabarkiewicz, K. P. The 
school custodian’s housekeeping handbook. 256p. Colum- 
bia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3.75. 

Nat. Business Teachers Assn. See Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Assn. 

Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. Our school buses. 10p. 
NEA. 15c; quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. School housing needs in city-school 
systems, 1947-48 (Res. bul. v.26, no.4). p. 143-166. 
The Div. 50c; quantity rates. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Div. of Housing and Busi- 
ness Admin. The interrelation of school and large scale 
housing, by Mortimer Cassileth and David Goldwasser. 
39p. The Bd. 

New York (State) Univ. Div. of School Buildings and 
Grounds. Planning the business education facilities. 11p. 
Univ. of the State of N. Y. Press. 

New York (State) Univ. School transportation responsi- 
bilities (Transportation pam. 1). 46p. Univ. of the State 
of N. Y. Press. 20c. 

St. Paul (Minn.) Dept. of Educ. Color planning for school 
interiors, ed. by M. Pleason. 100p. The Dept. $2. 

Schenectady (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce. Coms. on 
Educ. and Recreation. The new comprehensive Schenec- 
tady high school, where shall it be? Mim. 9p. Chamber 
of Commerce, Schenectady, N. Y. Free. 

Strayer, G. D. and Howard, George. A school building 
program for the city of Tuscaloosa, Alabama (Ala. univ. 
Bul. v.41, no.14). 48p. Univ. of Ala. 50c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Lighting schoolrooms, by R. L. Hamon 
(Pam. no.104). 17p. Supt. of Docs. 10c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. School bus maintenance, by E. G. 
Featherston (Bul. no.2). 42p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. School fire drills, by N. E. Viles (Pam. 
no.103). 19p. Supt. of Docs. 10c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. School transportation insurance; legal 
bases and current administrative policies . . . prepared 
by the Research Div. of the NEA. (Pam. no.101). 34p. 
Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Div. of School Administration. State 
school plant assistance, by R. L. Hamon. Mim. 40p. The 
Office. Free. 
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(5) Legislation 


(See Section 11 for Tenure, Certification, 
and Retirement) 

Johnson, A. W. and Yost, F. H. Separation of church and 
es in the United States. 279p. Univ. of Minn. Press. 

4.50. 

NEA. Research Div. High spots in state school legislation 
enacted in 1947. Mim. 53p. NEA. 

NEA. Research Div. The legal status of the public school 
pupil (Res. bul. v.26, no.1). 38p. NEA. 25c; quantity 
rates. 

NEA. Research Div. Pupil’s day in court; review of 1947. 
Mim. 10p. NEA. 

NEA. Research Div. School teacher's day in court; review 
of 1947. Mim. 15p. NEA. 

O'Neill, J. M. and others. The Supreme Court decision on 
religious education; a radio discussion (Northwestern 
univ. Reviewing stand, v.11, no.5). 12p. Northwestern 
Univ. Radio Dept. 10c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Federal government funds for edu- 
cation, 1946-47 and 1947-48 (Leaflet no.79). 40p. Supt. 
of Docs. 15c. 


(6) Educational History and Biography 


Babst, E. D. and Vander Velde, L. G., eds. Michigan and 
the Cleveland era; sketches of University of Michigan 
staff members and alumni who served the Cleveland ad- 
ministrations, 1885-89, 1893-97. 372p. Univ. of Mich. 
Press. $2.50. 

Bernheim, B. M. The story of the Johns Hopkins; four 
great doctors and the medical school they created. 235p. 
Whittlesey. $3.50. 

Brittain, M. L. The story of Georgia Tech. 385p. Univ. of 
N. C. Press. $4. 

Brown, R. W. Harvard yard in the golden age. 208p. A. A. 
Wyn, Inc. 23 W. 47th St. NYC. $2.50. 

Building America: Education, 1948. p.258-287. Building 
America, 2 W. 45th St. NYC 19. 45c; 40c cash with 
order. 

Burchard, John. M.LT. in World War II, Q.E.D. 354p. 
Wiley. $3.50. 

Case, Victoria, and Case, R. O. We called it culture: the 
story of Chautauqua. 272p. Doubleday. $3. 

Chamberlain, Samuel. Fair Harvard, photographs; text by 
Donald Moffatt. Unp. Hastings. $4. 

Duggan, Stephen. A student's textbook in the history of 
education. 3d ed. 513p. Appleton. $2.75. 

Erskine, John. My life as a teacher. 249p. Lippincott. $3. 

Hadley, Morris. Arthur Twining Hadley. 282p. Yale Univ. 
Press. $3.75. 

Hall, G. S. Letters of G. Stanley Hall to Jonas Gilman 
Clark, ed. by N. O. Rush. 38p. Clark Univ. Lib. $3.50. 

Hurst, Homer. Illinois state normal university and the 
public normal school movement (Contrib. to educ. 
no.390). 150p. George Peabody Col. $2. 

Keith, P. E. The history of secondary education in Penob- 
scot county in Maine (Me. univ. Studies, 2d ser. no.61). 
249p. Univ. of Me. $1. 

Kibre, Pearl. The nations in the mediaeval universities. 
240p. Mediaeval Academy of Amer. 1430 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 38, Mass. $5. 

Lovett, R. M. All our years; the autobiography of Robert 
Morss Lovett. 373p. Viking. $3.75. 

*Low, T. L. The educational philosophy and practice of art 
museums in the United States (Contrib. to educ. no.942). 
245p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.75. 

Phillips, C. A. Fifty years of public school teaching; from 
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rural school teacher to university professor. 145p. Mo. 
State Teachers Assn. Columbia, Mo. $2. 

*Pratt, Caroline. I learn from children; an adventure in 
progressive education. 204p. Simon. $2.75. 

Reed, D. W. History of teachers colleges in New Mexico 
(Contrib. to educ. no.398). 183p. George Peabody Col. 

Reeve, Juliet. Friends university; the growth of an idea. 
326p. Friends Univ. Wichita, Kan. $3.75. 

Sagendorph, Kent. Michigan: the story of a university. 384p. 
Dutton. $4.50. 

Sparks, Dorothy. Strong is the current; history of the IIli- 
nois congress of parents and teachers, 1900-1947. 284p. 
Ill. Congress of Parents and Teachers. $1.50. 

Torrence, Ridgely. The story of John Hope. 398p. Mac- 
millan. $5. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Div. of Higher Educ. Significant dates 
in the early history of institutions for the higher educa- 
tion of women in the United States, by E. N. Layton 
(Cir. no.244). Proc. 12p. The Office. Free. 

Witmer, E. M. and Van Arsdale, M. B. Introducing Teach- 
ers college; some notes and recollections. 44p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 50c. 

Wolcott, W. B. Background of the educational provisions 
of the will of Stephen Girard. Proc. 75p. Univ. of Pa. 
Yeomans, H. A. Abbott Lawrence Lowell: 1856-1943. 564p. 

Harvard Univ. Press. $6. 


(7) Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence 


Claremont College Reading Conference. Thirteenth year- 
book . . . Implementing the process of reading oneself, 
other people and things which affect human behavior. 
157p. Claremont College. $2.50. 

*Cole, Luella. Psychology of adolescence. 3d ed. 650p. Rine- 
hart. $4. 

Frank, L. K. Projective methods (Amer. lecture ser. no.10). 
86p. Charles C Thomas, Springfield, Ill. $2.75. 

*Gesell, Arnold. Studies in child development. 224p. Har- 
per. $4. 

Patri, Angelo. How to help your child grow up; suggestions 
for guiding children from birth through adolescence. 
352p. Rand. $4. 

Stedman, L. A. An investigation of knowledge of and atti- 
tudes toward child behavior (Purdue univ. Div. of educ. 
ref. Studies in higher educ. no. 62). 69p. Purdue Univ. 
$1. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Intellectual abilities in the adolescent 
period; their growth and development, by David Segel 
(Bul. no.6). 41p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 


(8) Educational Psychology 


Blair, G. M. Educational psychology, its development and 
present status (Ill. univ. Bul. v.46, no.13). 34p. Univ. 
of Ill. Col. of Educ. Bur. of Res. and Service. 15c. 

Crow, L. D. and Crow, Alice. Educational psychology. 599p. 
Amer. Bk. Co. $4. 

Davis, R. A. Educational psychology. 349p. McGraw. $3. 

*Gates, A. L. and others. Educational psychology. 3d ed. 
818p. Macmillan. $4.25. 

*Hilgard, E. R. Theories of learning. 409p. Appleton. $3.75. 

McBride, Katherine. The central conflict in present-day 
education: its psychological references (The Horace Kal- 
len lecture for 1947). 18p. New School for Social Res. 

Peterson, H. A.; Marzolf, S. S.; and Bayley, Nancy. Edu- 
cational psychology. 550p. Macmillan: $4. 

Sorenson, Herbert. Psychology in education. 2d ed. 535p. 
McGraw. $4. 

Woodruff, A. D. The psychology of teaching. 272p. Long- 
mans. $3. 
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(9) Studies of Childhood and Youth 
(See also Section 7) 


Amer. Council on Educ. Committee on Youth Problems. 
See Chambers, M. M. 

Banay, R. S. Youth in despair. 239p. Coward. $3. 

Bossard, J. H. S. The sociology of child development. 790p. 
Harper. $4.50. : 

Calling All Girls Magazine. Portrait of a “Calling All 
Girls” reader. Proc. 64p. Calling All Girls Magazine. 

Chambers, M. M. Youth-serving organizations; national 
non-governmental associations. 3d ed. 162p. Amer. Coun- 
cil on Educ. $3. 

*Davis, Allison. Social-class influences upon learning (Inglis 
lecture, 1948). 100p. Harvard Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Ellingston, J. R. Protecting our children from criminal ca- 
reers. 374p. Prentice. $5; $3.75 to schools. 

*Gesell, Arnold. Studies in child development. 224p. Harper. 
$4. 

Goldberg, H. L. Child offenders; a study in diagnosis and 
treatment. 215p. Grune. $4. 

Jennings, H. H. Sociometry in group relations; a work 
guide for teachers (Intergroup educ. in cooperating 
schools. Work in progress ser.). 85p. Amer. Council 
on Educ. $1.25. 

Los Angeles County (Calif.) Schools. Div. of Research and 
Guidance. Diagnosing school causes for delinquency, by 
E. G. Nolan. Mim. 25p. The Schools. Free. 

Meyer, Gladys, ed. Studies of children. 176p. King’s Crown 
Press. $2.50. 

Nat. Social Welfare Assembly. Youth Div. Youth united 
for a better home town. 22p. The Assembly, 134 E. 56th 
St. NYC 22. 20c; quantity rates. 

*Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Juvenile delinquency and 
the schools, ed. by N. B. Henry (47th yrbk. pt. 1). 280p. 
Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.50; $2.75 pa. 

Stedman, L. A. An investigation of knowledge of and atti- 
tudes toward child behavior (Purdue univ. Div. of educ. 
ref. Studies in higher educ. no.62). 69p. Purdue Univ. $1. 


(10) Measurement and Evaluation 
(Testing in Specific Subjects is with the Subject) 


Amer. Council on Educ. Exploring individual differences; 
a report of the 1947 Invitational conference on testing 
problems (Studies, ser. 1, no.32). 110p. The Council. 
$1.50. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1947 fall testing program in independ- 
ent schools and supplementary studies (Bul. no.49). 
Proc. 69p. The Bur. $1.50. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1948 achievement testing program in 
independent schools and supplementary studies (Bul. 
no.50). Proc. 86p. The Bur. 

Fattu, N. A. Some variations among the high schools rep- 
resented at Indiana university (Ind. univ. School of educ. 
Bul. v.24, no.4). 25p. Ind. Univ. 50c. 

Froehlich, C. P. and Benson, A. L. Guidance testing. 104p. 
Science Res. Associates. $1. 

Kaplan, O. J., ed. Encyclopedia of vocational guidance. 2v. 
Philosophical Lib. $18.50. 

King, J. E., ed. Using tests in the modern secondary school 
(Nat. assn. of secondary school principals. Bul. v.32, 
no.158). p.1-125. NEA. 

Lawshe, C. H. Principles of personnel testing. 227p. Mc- 
Graw. $3.50. 

Swineford, Frances. A study in factor analysis: the nature 
of the general, verbal, and spatial bi-factors (Sup. educ. 
mono. no.67). Proc. 71p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $2. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Intellectual abilities in the adolescent 
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period; their growth and development (Bul. no.6). 41p. 
Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

Wood, B. D. and Haefner, Ralph. Measuring and guiding 
individual growth. 535p. Silver. $4.60. 


(11) Teachers and Teacher-Training 


Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ. First yearbook. 
228p. The Assn. $1.50. 

Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ. [Report of the] 
Committee on international aspects of teacher education. 
Mim, 13p. The Assn. 

*Amer. Assn. of Teachers Colleges. School and community 
laboratory experiences in teacher education, by the sub- 
committee of the Standards and surveys committee. 340p. 
The Assn. $3; $2.50 pa. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Nat. Committee on Teacher Exam- 
inations. National teacher examinations: their nature 
and scope. 12p. The Council. Free. 

Assn. for Student Teaching. Professional laboratory expe- 
riences; an expanding concept in teacher education (1948 
ytbk.). Proc. 138p. The Assn. State Teachers Col. Lock 
Haven, Pa. $1. 

Educ. Research Service. Maternity-leave provisions in 157 
school systems in cities over 30,000 in population (Cir. 
no.6). Proc. 33p. NEA. 50c. 

Greene, H. W., ed. Educating for community participation 
(W. Va. State col. Bul. ser.35, no.4). 43p. W. Va. State 
Col. Institute, W. Va. 

Greenough, W. C. College retirement and insurance plans. 
274p. Columbia Univ. Press. $4. 

Hurst, Homer. Illinois state normal university and the pub- 
lic normal school movement (Contrib. to educ. no.390). 
150p. George Peabody Col. $2. 

Institute for Research. High school teaching as a career 
(Res. no.183). 20p. The Inst. 537 S. Dearborn St. Chic., 
Ill. 

Lawrence, W. A.; Robertson, M. S.; and DeBlieux, M. W. 
A report on the functions, services, and needs of the 
College of education of the Louisiana state university 
and agricultural and mechanical college. 98p. La. State 
Univ. 

Lovinger, W. C. General education in teachers colleges; a 
study of programs of general education in four-year cur- 
ricula for elementary school teachers. 119p. Amer. Assn. 
of Colleges for Teacher Educ. $2; $1.50 pa. 

Maine. Dept. of Educ. A forward step; the improvement of 
teaching through the stimulation of teacher growth (Cur- 
riculum bul. no.7). 121p. The Dept. 50c. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. A study to discover 
the attitudes of high school seniors, teachers, and parents 
toward the profession of teaching. Mim. 36p. The Coun- 
cil. 

Miller, L. L. and Seeman, A. Z. Guidebook for prospective 
teachers. 205p. Ohio State Univ. Col. of Educ. $1. 

Nat. Commission on Teacher Educ. and Professional Stand- 
ards. The improvement of teaching, based on the group 
reports of the Oxford conference, Miami univ. Proc. 
168p. The Com. $1. 

Nat. Commission on Teacher Educ. and Professional Stand- 
ards. Probable demand for teachers in the United States 
for the decade 1949-50 through 1958-59, for the period 
1948-60, inclusive. Mim. 29p. The Comm. Free. 

Nat. conference on undergraduate professional preparation 
in physical education, health education, and recreation. 
[Report.] 40p. Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St. Chic. 
4, Ill. $1. 


NEA. Committee on Professional Ethics. 1948 report. 80p. 
NEA. single copy free; quantity rates. 

NEA. Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom. Court 
decisions on teacher tenure reported in 1947. 16p. NEA. 
25c. 

NEA. Nat. Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Educ. Chandler, Arizona; an example of the need 
for fair dismissal procedures. 19p. The Com. Single copy 
free. 

NEA. Nat. Council on Teacher Retirement. Proceedings of 
the 25th annual meeting. 79p. NEA. 

NEA. Research Div. High spots in state school legislation 
enacted in 1947. Mim. 53p. NEA. 

NEA. Research Div. Local education associations at work 
(Res. bul. v.26, no.3). p.103-139. NEA. 50c; quan- 
tity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. School teacher's day in court; review 
of 1947. Mim. 15p. NEA. 

NEA. Research Div. Statistics of teacher retirement sys- 
tems, 1946-47. Proc. 50p. NEA. 25c. 

NEA. Research Div. and Nat. Council on Teacher Retire- 
ment. Statutory provisions for statewide retirement sys- 
tems. Supplement, May 1948. Proc. 19p. NEA. Single 
copy free. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. A proposed New York city 
code of ethics for the educational professions; a prelim- 
inary statement. 11p. The Bd. Free. 

New York (State) Univ. Teachers for today’s schools; a 
guide for community participation in a study of teachers 
and teaching. 35p. The Univ. of the State of N. Y. 50c. 

Ohio State Univ. College of Educ. Look into teaching. 
unp. The Univ. Free. 

Payne, E. G., ed. Twenty-five years of educating educators 
(J. of educ. sociology, v.22, no.2). p.65-159. Payne Educ. 
Sociology Found., Inc. 35c. 

Philley, F. A. Teacher, help yourself. 157p. Gary Teachers 
Union No. 4, 323 W. Fifth Ave., Gary, Ind. $2. 

Richey, R. W. and Fox, W. H. An analysis of various fac- 
tors associated with the selection of teaching as a voca- 
tion (Ind. univ. School of educ. Bul. v.24, no.3). 
59p. Ind. Univ. Div. of Res. and Field Services. 50c. 

Stroh, M. M. Find your own frontier; a study of the pro- 
fession of teaching. 52p. Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 
75c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Suggestions for securing teaching po- 
sitions. (Cir. no.224, 8th rev.). Proc. 9p. The Office. 
Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Summary of teacher certification re- 
quirements, 1947-48 (Cir. no.233, Sth rev.). Proc. 9p. 
The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Teacher education for the improve- 
ment of school health programs, by F. S. Stafford and 
H. F. Kilander (Bul. no.16). 37p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Teacher placement, registration and 
related services, 1948 (Cir. no.209, 7th rev.). Proc. 10p. 
The Office. Free. 

What of teaching? 39p. Eastern Ill. State Col. Charleston, 
Ill. 

Woellner, R. C. and Wood, M. A. Requirements for certi- 
fication of teachers and administrators for elementary 
schools, secondary schools, junior colleges. 13th ed. 
Mim. unp. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3. 


(12) Audio-Visual Education 
(For Aids in Specific Subjects, See the Subject) 


Audio-Visual Instruction Directors of Indiana. Handbook 
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for the audio-visual prograin. Proc. 41p. Ind. Univ. 


Audio-Visual Center. $1. 

The blue book of 16 mm. films. 24th annual ed. 164p. Edu- 
cational Screen, Inc. $1.50. 

Bock, D. L. and others. New tools for instruction. 42p. 
Hinds. 25c. 

Braun, E. C. and Stanley, F. J. Let’s broadcast; a textbook 
on the use of radio broadcasting as an educational tool 
in the secondary schools. 249p. Northwestern Press. 
$2.50. 

*Callahan, J. W. Radio workshop for children. 398p. Mc- 
Graw. $3.75. 

Chandler, A. C. and Cypher, I. F. Audio-visual techniques 
for enrichment of the curriculum. 252p. Noble. $3.50. 
Classroom radio receivers; basic specifications developed 
by the U. S. Office of educ. and the Radio manufacturers 
assn. Joint committee on specifications for school audio 
equipment. 38p. Radio Manufacturers Assn. Amer. Bldg. 

Wash. 4, D. C. 

Commission on Motion Pictures in Adult Educ. Films for 
adult education; handbook of information on films dis- 
tributed by Teaching film custodians, inc. and selected, 
annotated and classified . . . Preliminary ed. Proc. 70p. 
The Com. 19 S. LaSalle St. Chic. 3, Il. 

Community use of films (pilot study in Rochester, N. Y.) 
sponsored by the Rochester film council of the Council 
of social agencies. Mim. 52p. Assn. of Nat. Advertisers, 
285 Madison Ave. NYC. $1. 

*Elliott, G. M., ed. Film and education; a symposium on the 
role of the film in the field of education. 597p. Philo- 
sophical Lib. $7.50. 

*Falconer, V. M. Filmstrips; a descriptive index and users’ 
guide. 572p. McGraw. $5. 

Florida. State Dept. of Educ. The audio-visual way (Bul. 
no.22B). 118p. The Dept. 

Fulton, W. R. A guide to in-service study of audio-visual 
aids. Mim. 30p. Univ. of Okla. Dept. of Audio-Visual 
Educ. 50c. 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W. Educators guide to 
free films. 8th ed. Proc. 345p. Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Randolph, Wis. $5. 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. The principal 
and audio-visual education. 96p. NEA. $1. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. 1948 list of approved mo- 
tion picture films, strip films, and slides for use in ele- 
mentary schools and junior, academic and vocational high 
schools. 167p. The Bd. 

Quinn, Ruth, and McNay, A. J. Classroom radio produc- 
tion. 31p. C. J. Ver Halen Jr. Pub. Co. Hollywood, Calif. 
$1. 

A report to educators on teaching films survey, conducted 
by Harcourt, Brace and company, Harper and brothers, 
Henry Holt and company, Houghton Mifflin company, 
and Scott, Foresman and company. 117p. Single copy 
free from any of the above publishers. 

Strauss, L. H. and Kidd, J. R. Look, listen and learn; a 
manual on the use of audio-visual materials in informal 
education. 234p. Association Press. $3.50. 

U. S. Office of Educ. FM for education; suggestions for 
planning, licensing, and utilizing FM educational radio 
stations owned by schools, colleges, and universities 
(Misc. no.7, rev.). 30p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Div. of Auxiliary Services. Visual Aids 
to Educ. Section. A partial list of 16 mm. film libraries. 
Proc. 28p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Educ. Radio Script and Transcription 


Exchange. Radio program production aids. Mim. 49p. 
The Office. Free. 

Willey, R. D. and Young, H. A. Radio in elementary edu- 
cation. 450p. Heath. $3.50. 

Williams, Catharine. Sources of teaching material. 11p. 
Ohio State Univ. Bur. of Educ. Res. 20c. 


(13) Teaching Aids and Methods; Curriculum and 
Extra-Curricular Activities 


Alabama. Dept. of Educ. Better use of textbooks (Bul. 
no.4). 103p. The Dept. 

Amer. Lib. Assn. Div. of Libraries for Children and Young 
People. Proceedings, pre-conference: Youth and libraries, 
and Institute on children’s books and reading (Top of 
the news, v.4, no.5). 70p. Sturgis Printing Co. Sturgis, 
Mich. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Curriculum at work. 46p. The 
Assn. 75c. 

California Elementary School Principals’ Assn. The prin- 
cipal and curgiculum building (20th yrbk.). 171p. The 
Assn. $2. 

California Library Committee on Intellectual Freedom. The 
right to find out; an analysis of the criticisms of Building 
America. 18p. The Com. Distributed by NEA. Free. 

Clarke, J. M. The Cuyamaca story; a record in pictures of 
San Diego’s city-county school camp. 32p. San Diego 
City- County Camp Com. $30c. 

Community Chests and Councils, Inc. Educating youth for 
social responsibility. Mim. 37p. Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc. 155 E. 44th St. NYC 17. $1; quantity 
rates. 

Crofts, Alfred. A historian looks at textbooks (Denver 
univ. social science found. Journeys behind the news, 
v.10, no.20). Mim. p.122-128. Denver Univ. Social 
Science Found. 5c. 

Davis, W. L. School library routines visualized. 56p. Demco 
Lib. Supplies, 112 S. Carroll St. Madison 3, Wis. $2.50. 

Developments in curriculum (Educ. outlook, v.22, no.4). 
p.173-209. Educ. Outlook, Univ. of Pa. School of Educ. 
65c. 

Eastman Kodak Co. Camera Club and School Service. How 
to organize a camera club. Proc. 51p. Eastman Kodak Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. Camera Club and School Service. The 
school camera club. Proc. 31p. Eastman Kodak Co. 

Eckert, Ralph, and others. Should we teach sex education 
in our public schools? (Town meeting of the air. Bul. 
v.14, no.12). 23p. Town Hall, Inc. 123 W. 43rd St. 
NYC 18. 10c. 

Extending education through camping; report of the school 
camp experiment authorized by the Board of education 
of the city of New York, conducted in cooperation with 
Life camps, inc. 130p. Life Camps, Inc. 369 Lexington 
Ave. NYC. $1.75. 

Fowlkes, J. G. and Morgan, D. A., eds. Elementary teachers 
guide to free curriculum materials. Sth ed. Proc. 208p. 
Educ. Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. $4.50. 

Fults, A. C. Improving learning through an emphasis on 
human relations in an in-service teacher education pro- 
gram (Ark. state teachers col. Contrib. to educ. no.1). 
241p. State Teachers Col. Conway, Ark. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Div. of Surveys and 
Field Services. Is yours an excellent school? 41p. The 
College. 25c. 

Greenawalt, Lambert, ed. School newspaper fundamentals 
and official scorebook of the Columbia scholastic press 
association. 36p. Columbia Scholastic Press Assn. Colum- 
bia Univ. NYC 27. 50c. 
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Hanna, P. R., ed. Special education issue. (Air affairs, v.2, 
no.2). p.147-277. Internat. Soc. of Air Affairs, 4926 Bat- 
tery Lane, Wash. 14, D. C. $2. 

Heimers, Lili, comp. Free teaching aids in 14 subjects. 
Mim. 53p. N. J. State Teachers Col. Upper Montclair, 
N. J. $1. 

*Hildreth, Gertrude. Child growth through education; ef- 
fective teaching in the modern school. 437p. Ronald. $4. 

Holland, Clement, comp. Catalog of free and inexpensive 
teaching aids for high schools. 104p. Consumer Educ. 
Study, NEA. $1. 

Hopkins, L. T. and others. List of outstanding teaching and 
learning materials, 1945-1947. Proc. 31p. NEA. 50c. 
Junior Town Meeting League. Teaching controversial is- 
sues. 32p. The League, 400 S. Front St. Columbus 15, 

Ohio. Free. 

Kilzer, L. R. A guide to effective supervised study (Mono. 
ser. no.1). 32p. Wyo. univ. Col. of educ. Bur. of educ. 
res. and service. 50c. 

McCiaren, W. K. Selected community school programs in 
the South (Contrib. to educ. no.395). 216p. George Pea- 
body Col. $2.50. 

Maine. Dept. of Educ. A forward step; the improvement 
of teaching through the stimulation of teacher growth 
(Curriculum bul. no.7). 121p. The Dept. 50c. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Public Schools. Improving human rela- 
tions (Curriculum bul. v.4, no.7). Mim. 44p. The 
Schools, 1111 N. 10th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mock, Albert. A manual of extracurricular activities; a 
summary of current practices. Rev. ed. Proc. 125p. The 
Author, Butler Univ. 

Nat. Assn. of Student Councils. 1948 student councils 
handbook. 144p. The Assn. 1201 16th St. Wash. 6, D. C. 
$1. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Extended school services 
through the all-day neighborhood schools (Curriculum 
bul. 1947-48 ser. no.3). 86p. The Bd. 

*Noar, Gertrude. Freedom to live and learn; techniques for 
selecting and developing units of learning in the modern 
classroom. 159p. Franklin Publishing and Supply Co. 
$1.60. 

Pennsylvania School Study Council. Tools for teaching; 
procedures selected from current practice. Proc. Paging 
varies. The Council, 111 Barrowes Bldg. State College, 
Pa. $2. 

Quillen, I. J. Textbook improvement and international un- 
derstanding. 78p. Amer. Council on Educ. $1. 

San Diego (Calif.) City Schools. The American way; sum- 
marizing present practices and suggesting activities for 
the development of Americanism in education. 137p. The 
Schools. 

Taba, Hilda, ed. School culture and group life (J. of educ. 
sociology, v.21, no.9). p.497-556. Payne Educ. Sociology 
Found. 35c. 

Tireman, L. S. Teaching Spanish-speaking children. 213p. 
Univ. of N. M. Press. $3.50. 

Troxell, C. F. What price advisership? Proc. 17p. Columbia 
Scholastic Press Assn. Columbia Univ. 

Walraven, M. K. and Hall-Quest, A. L. Teaching through 
the elementary school library. 183p. Wilson. $1. 

Yoakam, G. A. and Simpson, R. G. Modern methods and 
techniques of teaching. 435p. Macmillan. $3.60. 


(14) Intercultural Education 


Amer. Council on Educ. Intergroup Educ. in Cooperating 
Schools. Literature for human understanding (Work in 
progress ser.) 61p. The Council. $1. 


Everett, Samuel. School and community meet; the com- 
munity approach to intercultural education. 49p. Hinds, 
35c. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Public Schools. Improving human rela- 
tions (Curriculum bul. v.4, no.7). Mim. 44p. The 
Schools, 1111 N. 10th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Taba, Hilda, ed. School culture and group life (J. of educ, 
sociology, v.21, no.9). p.497-556. Payne Educ. Sociology 
Found. 35c. 

Wilkerson, Y. B. Interracial program of student YWCA'S; 
an inquiry under auspices of the National student young 
women’s Christian association. 159p. Woman's Press. $2, 


(15) Pre-school, Kindergarten, and Elementary Education 
(See also Section 7) 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Curriculum at work. 46p. The 
Assn. 75c. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. What are national agencies doing 
for children? Mim. 24p. The Assn. 25c. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Committee on Kindergarten. A 
guide to aid in evaluating the modern kindergarten. Mim. 
unp. The Assn. 25c. 

Babbitt, A. E. A program for children from 18 to 72 months 
in the Hawaiian situation, with provision for parent and 
teacher education. 144p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. $2.35. 

Brown, Elizabeth, and Sires, Louise. Guiding primary chil- 
dren, with emphasis on pre-reading activities (Iowa state 
teachers col. Educ. service pub. no.7). 36p. Ia. State 
Teachers Col. 20c. 

Central New York School Study Council. Committee on 
Flexibility. Flexibility in the elementary school; a report 
of a cooperative study of educational practices. Proc. 
166p. Syracuse Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Clark, R. A. School libraries; criteria for service, personnel, 
rooms, budget and book selection. 40p. Conn. Dept. of 
Educ. 

*Foster, J. C. and Headley, N. E. Education in the kinder- 
garten. 2d ed. 449p. Amer. Bk. Co. $4.25. 

Fowlkes, J. G. and Morgan, D. A., eds. Elementary teach- 
ers guide to free curriculum materials. Sth ed. Proc. 208p. 
Educ. Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. $4.50. 

*Hildreth, Gertrude. Child growth through education; effec- 
tive teaching in the modern school. 437p. Ronald. $4. 

Junge, Charlotte, and Huus, Helen. Bibliography on ele- 
mentary education and related fields. 1948 ed. Proc. 36p. 
Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
NEA. 59c. 

Maine. Dept. of Educ. Div. of Curriculum and Instruction. 
School days; suggestions for daily programs in Maine 
elementary schools (Curriculum bul. no.6). 149p. The 
Dept. 75c. 

Michigan Educ. Assn. Elementary Principals Dept. The 
principals say—take inventory. 24p. The Assn. 50c. 

Nat. Assn. for Nursery Educ. Essentials of nursery educa- 
tion. 32p. The Assn. 50c; quantity rates. 

*NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. Education for al] Amer- 
ican children. 292p. NEA. $1.25. 

NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. Teach them all in ele- 
mentary schools; plans for the education of elementary 
school children; a summary of Education for all Amer- 
ican children. 32p. NEA. 35c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. 14 questions on elementary school 
organization, by E. G. Bathurst and others (Pam. no.105). 
27p. Supt. of Docs. 10c. 
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(16) Secondary Education 


Central New York School Study Council. Committee on 
Secondary Educ. Guide for local curriculum studies; 
some suggestions for member school systems undertaking 
cooperative curriculum development in the area of sec- 
ondary education. Mim. 53p. The Study, 219 Slocum 
Hall, Syracuse Univ. 50c. 

DeJean, Louis. Junior citizen. 204p. Philosophical Lib. $3. 

Developments in curriculum (Educ. outlook, v.22, no.4). 
p.173-209. Educ. Outlook, Univ. of Pa. School of Educ. 
65c. 

*Douglass, H. R. and Mills, H. H. Teaching in high school. 
627p. Ronald. $4.50. 

Edmondson, J. B.; Roemer, Joseph; and Bacon, F. L. The 
administration of the modern secondary school. 3d ed. 
690p. Macmillan. $4. 

Fattu, N. A. Some variations among the high schools rep- 
resented at Indiana university (Ind. univ. School of educ. 
Bul. v.24, no.4). 25p. Ind. Univ. 50c. 

McKeough, M.J. ed. The administration of the Catholic 
secondary school. 180p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press. 
$3. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Public Schools. Div. of Secondary 
Educ. A primer for common learnings. 48p. The Schools. 
50c. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Evaluation in 
the secondary school (Bul. v.32, no.154). 252p. The 
Assn. $1. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Present day is- 
sues in secondary schools (Bul. v.32, no.156). p.1-174. 
The Assn. $1. 

Nock, S. A. High schools and education (Human affairs 
pam. no.32). 20p. Henry Regnery Co. Hinsdale, Ill. 25c. 

*Rivlin, H. N. Teaching adolescents in secondary schools; 
the principles of effective teaching in junior and senior 
high schools. 516p. Appleton. $3. 

Spears, Harold. The emerging high-school curriculum and 
its direction . . . [2d. ed.] 416p. Amer. Bk. Co. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Broadening the services of small high 
schools, by W. H. Gaumitz and G. S. Wright (Bul. no.9). 
45p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. High school; what's in it for me? 
Produced for the Commission on life adjustment educa- 
tion for youth. unp. Amer. Technical Soc. 51/c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Life adjustment education for every 
youth. Proc. 122p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Postgraduate education in high school, 
1947-48, by Homer Kempfer (Pam. no.106). 11p. Supt. 
of Docs. 10c. 


(17A) Language Arts 


Gifford, M. F. Speech correction in the elementary school 
(Calif. dept. of educ. Bul. v.27, no.1). 33p. Calif. Dept. 
of Educ. 

Heffron, P. M. and Duffey, W. R. Teaching speech ; methods 
and aims in the study of speech. Proc. 2v. Burgess Pub. 
Co. 426 S. 6th St. Minneapolis 15, Minn. $3.25. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of English. An initial statement 
of platform for the Curriculum commission. Mim. 36p. 
The Council. 40c. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of English. Committee on the 
College Study of Amer. Literature and Culture. American 
literature in the college curriculum. 55p. The Council. 
90c. 

Pooley, R. C. and Williams, R. D. The teaching of English 
in Wisconsin; a survey of the methods and materials of 


instruction and of teaching personnel in the elementary 
schools, 1944-45. 196p. Univ. of Wis. Press. $3.75. 
Rossignol, L. J. The relationships among hearing acuity, 
speech production, and reading performance in grades 
1A, 1B, and 2A. (Contrib. to educ. no.936). 50p. Co- 
lumbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1.85. 
Tireman, L. S. Teaching Spanish-speaking children. 213p. 
Univ. of N. M. Press. $3.50. 
Werner, L. S. Speech in the elementary school. 222p. Row. 
$2. 
(17B) Reading 


Amer. Council on Educ. Intergroup Educ. in Cooperating 
Schools. Literature for human understanding (Work in 
progress ser.). 6lp. The Council. $1. 

Betts, E. A., ed. Reading number (Educ. v.68, no. 10). 
p.579-642. The Palmer Co. 370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, 
Mass. 50c. 

Bond, G. L. and Handlan, Bertha. Adapting instruction in 
reading to individual differences (Minn. univ. Individual- 
ization of instruction ser. no.5). 82p. Univ. of Minn. 
Press. $1. 

Claremont College Reading Conference. Thirteenth year- 
book . . . Implementing the process of reading oneself, 
other people and things which affect human behavior. 
157p. Claremont College. $2.50. 

Cobb, J. E. A study of functional reading (Contrib. to 
educ. no.388). 116p. George Peabody Col. $2. 

Dolch, E. W. Problems in reading. 373p. Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Ill. $3. 

Ernst, Ernestine, comp. Procedures for remedial reading in 
high school (Wyo. univ. Col. of educ. Bur. of educ. re- 
search and service. Mono. ser. no.2). 31p. Univ. of Wyo. 
30c. 

Gray, W. S., ed. Basic instruction in reading in elementary 
and high schools (Proceedings of the annual Conference 
on reading held at the Univ. of Chic., v.10; Sup. educ. 
mono. no.65). 237p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $2.50. 

*Gray, W. S. On their own in reading. 268p. Scott. $2. 

Harrison, M. L. Developing readiness for word recognition. 
10p. Houghton. Free. 

Jelinek, J. J. Experience through literature. 40p. Exposition 
Press, 1 Spruce St. NYC. $2. 

*McKee, Paul. The teaching of reading in the elementary 
school. 622p. Houghton. $3.60. 

*Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Reading in the high school 
and college, ed. by N. B. Henry (47th yrbk. pt. 2). 
318p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.50; $2.75 pa. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Div. of Secondary Educ. Sources of 
materials dealing with reading difficulties. Proc. 8p. The 
Office. Free. 

Yoakam, G. A., ed. A report of the 3d annual Conference 
on reading, University of Pittsburgh. 148p. Univ. of 
Pittsburgh. 


(17C) Foreign Languages 


Cheydleur, F. D. and Schenck, E. A. Attainment examina- 
tions in foreign languages, past, present, and future: 
credits vs. achievement at the University of Wisconsin, 
1931-1947 (Bul. serial no. 2952). 59p. Univ of Wis. 

Coleman, A. P. A report on the status of Russian and 
other Slavic and East European languages in the educa- 
tional institutions of the United States, its territories, 
possessions and mandates with additional data on similar 
studies in Canada and Latin America. 109p. Amer. Assn. 
of Teachers of Slavic Languages, Columbia Univ. $2.50. 

Newmark, Maxim, ed. Twentieth century modern language 
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teaching; sources and readings. 723p. Philosophical Lib. 
$7.50. 
(18) Mathematics and Science 


Beard, W. P. Teaching conservation; a guide in natural re- 
sources education. 144p. Amer. Forestry Assn. 919 17th 
St. N.W. Wash. D.C. $1.50. 

Buswell, G. T., ed. “Arithmetic 1948’"; papers presented 
at the 3d annual Conference on arithmetic (Sup. educ. 
mono. no. 66). 90p. Univ of Chic. Press. $2.50. 

Franck, G. P. Science in the elementary school (Wyo. univ. 
Col. of educ. Bur of educ. research and service. Mono. 
ser. no.3). 38p. Univ. of Wyo. 50c. 

Kidd, K. P. Objectives of mathematical training in the pub- 
lic junior college (Contrib. to educ. no.394). 167p. 
George Peabody Col. $2. 

McGrath, E. J., ed. Science in general education. 400p. Wm. 
C. Brown Co. Dubuque, Ia. $3.25. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. The metric sys- 
tem of weights and measures (20th yrbk.) 303p. Colum- 
bia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Science in everyday living; 
a progress report of source materials for early grades and 
educational use of a natural area (Curriculum bul. 1947- 
48 ser. no.6). 87p. The Bd. 

Otto, H. J. Science content in Texas state adopted textbooks 
for elementary schools (Texas univ. Pub. no.4805). 74p. 
Univ of Texas. 

Pickard, W. L. Evolution of algebra as a secondary school 
subject (Contrib. to educ. no.397). 121p. George Peabody 


Col. $2. 
Spitzer, H. F. The teaching of arithmetic. 397p. Houghton. 
$3 


U.S. Office of Educ. Teaching elementary science; sugges- 
tions for classroom teachers, by G. O. Blough and P. E. 
Blackwood (Bul. no.4). 40p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 


(19) Social Studies 


*Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Large 
was our bounty: natural resources and the schools; 1948 
yrbk. 216p. The Assn. $2.50. 

California. Dept. of Educ. The social studies program for the 
public schools of California. (Bul. v.17, no.4). 42p. The 
Dept. 25c. 

Community Chests and Councils, Inc. Educating youth for 
social responsibility. Mim. 37p. Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc. 155 E. 44th St. NYC 17. $1; quantity rates. 

*Education for international understanding in American 
schools; suggestions and recommendations, by the Com- 
mittee on international relations of the NEA, the Assn. for 
supervision and curriculum development, and the Nat. 
council for the social studies. 241p. NEA. $1.50. 

Funderburk, R. S. The history of conservation education 
in the United States (Contrib. to educ. no.392). 151p. 
George Peabody Col. $2. 

*Levi, A. W. General education in the social studies (Coop- 
erative study in general educ.). 336p. Amer. Council on 
Educ. $3.50. 

McGrath, E. J., ed. Social science in general education. 
286p. Wm. C. Brown Co. Dubuque, Ia. $2.50. 

Middle States Council for the Social Studies. Building bet- 
ter world relationships (Proceedings, v.44, pt.1). 34p.; 
Teaching local history in today’s world (Proceedings, 
v.44, pt.2). 98p. G. I. Oeste, 5423 Westford Rd. Phila., 
20, Pa. $1. ea. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Tuttle School. Using community re- 
sources; illustrative experience units for grades 1 to 6 
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(Minn. univ. Individualization of instruction ser. no.6). 
102p. Univ of Minn. Press. $1. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. Geographic approaches 
to social education, ed. by C. F. Kohn (19th yrbk.). 299p. 
The Council. $3; $2.50 pa. 

Peters, C. C. Teaching high school history and social studies 
for citizenship training; the Miami experiment in demo- 
cratic, action-centered education, DAC. 192p. Univ of 
Miami. Coral Gables, Fla. $1. 

Quillen, I. J. Textbook improvement and international un- 
derstanding. 78p. Amer. Council on Educ. $1. 

San Diego (Calif.) City Schols. The American way; sum- 
marizing present practices and suggesting activities for 
the development of Americanism in education. 137p. The 
Schools. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education for freedom as provided by 
state laws, by W. W. Keesecker (Bul. no.11). 38p. Supt. 
of Docs. 20c. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Making democracy work and grow; 
practical suggestions for students, teachers, administra- 
tors, and other community leaders (Bul. no.10). 23p. 
Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

Whitaker, J. R. Geography in school and college; talks on 
values and problems. 116p. George Peabody Col. $1.80. 


(20) Art and Music 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Children and music. 32p. The 
Assn. 50c. 

Barbereux-Parry, M. Education from within. 82p. Christo- 
pher Pub. House. $2. 

Christiansen, N. W. The relation of supervision and other 
factors to certain phases of musical achievement in the 
rural schools of Utah (Contrib. to educ. no.934). 87p. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.10. 

Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Fine and Industrial Arts 
Dept. Art education today, 1948. 91p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 

Eastern Arts Assn. Art, the balance wheel in education, ed. 
by R. W. Coburn (1948 yrbk.). 170p. The Assn. Office of 
the Sec. State Teachers Col. Kutztown, Pa. $2. 

*Low, T. L. The educational philosophy and practice of art 
museums in the United States (Contrib. to educ. no.942). 
245p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.75. 

Mursell, J. L. Education for musical growth. 342p. Ginn. 
$3.50. 

Music Educators Nat. Conference. Films for music educa- 
tion. 16p. The Conf. 25c. 

*Schaefer-Simmern, Henry. The unfolding of artistic activi- 
ty; its basis, processes and implications. 201p. Univ. of 
Calif. Press. $5. 

Schultz, H. A. and Shores, J. H. Art in the elementary 
school; practical suggestions for the classroom teacher 
(Ill. univ. Bul. v.46, no.16). 102p. Univ. of II. 

Sommers, H. H. The role of music in general education 
(Texas univ. Pub. no.4801). 19p. Univ. Interscholastic 
League, Box H, Austin 12, Texas. 


(21A) General Vocational and Industrial Education 


Calif. Dept. of Educ. Bur. of Trade and Industrial Educ. 
Suggested guide for the housing and layout of school 
shops. Mim. 11p. The Dept. Free. 

*Kahler, Alfred, and Hamburger, Ernest. Education for an 
industrial age. 334p. Cornell Univ. Press. $3.75. 

*Keller, F. J. Principles of vocational education; the pri- 
macy of the person. 402p. Heath. $3.50. 

Koehler, B. J. The training of college graduates in industry 
(Graduate survey summary no.5). 36p. Nat. Office Man- 
agement Assn. 12 E. Chelten Ave. Phila. 44, Pa. $2. 
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Maryland. Dept. of Educ. The Maryland state plan for 
vocational education for 1947-1952 (Md. school bul. 
v.28, no.3). 146p. The Dept. 

*Mays, A. B. Principles and practices of vocational educa- 
tion. 303p. McGraw. $3.50. 

New York (State) Univ. Div. of Secondary Educ. Educa- 
tion through work experience. 72p. Univ. of the State of 
N.Y. 

Newkirk, L. V. and Johnson, W. H. The industrial arts 
program. 367p. Macmillan. $4.40. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Div. of Vocational Educ. Digest of an- 
nual reports of state boards for vocational education . . . 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1947. Proc. 70p. The Office. 
Free. 

Vocational Instructor’s School Shop Handbook. Curriculum 
planning from the school shop level (v.10, no.1, pt.1). 
68p. Vocational Arts Pub. Co. $1. 

Weinryb, B. D. Jewish vocational education; history and 
appraisal of training in Europe. 189p. Jewish Teachers’ 
Seminary. 154 E. 70th St. NYC. 

Wilber, G. O. Industrial arts in general education. 362p. 
Internat. Textbk. Co. $3.50. 


(21B) Business Education 


California. Dept. of Educ. Commission for Vocational Educ. 
Tests and testing in distributive education (Business 
educ. pub. no.38). Mim. 87p. The Dept. 

Eastern Business Teachers Assn. and Nat. Business Teachers 
Assn. Physical layout, equipment, supplies for business 
education (Amer. business educ. yrbk. v.5). 344p. N.Y. 
Univ. Bkstore. $3. 

Good, C. V. Criteria for sound research in business educa- 
tion (6th annual Delta Pi Epsilon lecture). 27p. South- 
Western Pub. Co. 50c. 

Klaus, M. S. A proposed high school business department. 
unp. Pi Omega Pi, Alpha Tau Chapter, 2135 Hancock 
St. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

Nat. Business Teachers Assn. See Eastern Business Teachers 
Assn. 

Shipley, C. B. A handbook for business education in the 
small high school (Mono. 69). 51p. South-Western Pub. 
Co. $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Div. of Vocational Educ. Business 
Educ. Service. Business experience for business teachers; 
plans and procedures. (Misc. 3257). Proc. 9p. The Office. 
Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Div. of Vocational Educ. Business Educ. 
Service. Business periodicals of professional interest to 
teachers, selected by C. W. Humphrey and I. G. Hypps 
(Misc. 3148). Proc. 15p. The Office. Free. 

Virginia. Dept. of Educ. Commercial Educ. Service. Voca- 
tional office training (Mono. 70). 22p. South-Western 
Pub. Co. Free. 


(21C) Agricultural Education 


Przedpelski, B. J. Agricultural extension education in Po- 
land, 1918-1939. 139p. King’s Crown Press. $2.50. 


(22) Guidance and Personnel Service 


Amer. Council on Educ. Exploring individual differences; 
a report of the 1947 Invitational conference on testing 
problems (Studies, ser. 1, no.32). 110p. The Council. 
$1.50. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Graduate training for educational 
personnel work, by Corinne La Barre (Studies, ser. 6, 
no.11). 54p. The Council. $1. 

Amer. Council on Educ. The teacher as counselor, by D. J. 
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Shank and others (Studies, ser. 6, no.10). 48p. The 
Council. 75c. 

Cox, P. W. L.; Duff, J. C.; and McNamara, Marie. Basic 
principles of guidance. [Rev. ed. of Guidance by the 
classroom teacher.| 439p. Prentice. $3.75. : 

Davis, F. G., ed. Pupil personnel service. 638p. Internat. 
Textbk. Co. $3.75. 

*Forrester, Gertrude. Occupational pamphlets; an annotated 
bibliography. Rev. and enl. ed. of Occupations: a selected 
list of pamphlets. 354p. H. W. Wilson. $2.50. 

Froehlich, C. P. and Benson, A. L. Guidance testing. 104p. 
Science Res. Associates. $1. 

Fults, A. C. Improving learning through an emphasis on 
human relations in an in-service teacher education pro- 
gram (Ark. state teachers col. Contrib. to educ. no.1). 
241p. State Teachers Col. Conway, Ark. 

Gachet, R. R. Alabama girls after high school; a report on 
a second follow-up of former girl students of six Ala- 
bama high schools (Ala. col. Bul. v.41, no.1). 24p. 
Alabama Col. Montevallo, Ala. 

Hilton, M. E., ed. Guide to guidance, vol. 10; a selected 
bibliography of 1947 publications of interest to deans, 
counselors, advisers, teachers and administrators. Proc. 
72p. Syracuse Univ. Press. $1. 

Kaplan, O. J., ed. Encyclopedia of vocational guidance. 2v. 
Philosophical Lib. $18.50. 

Lawshe, C. H. Principles of personnel testing. 227p. 
McGraw. $3.50. 

Los Angeles (Calif.) County Schools. Div. of Research and 
Guidance. Diagnosing school causes for delinquency, by 
E. G. Nolan. Mim. 25p. The Schools. Free. 

Los Angeles (Calif.) County Schools. Div. of Research and 
Guidance. Guidance handbook for secondary schools. 
243p. Calif. Test Bur. 5916 Hollywood Blvd. Los An- 
geles 28, Calif. $3. 

MacIntosh, Archibald. Behind the academic curtain; a 
guide to getting the most out of college. 165p. Harper. 
$2.50. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Bd. of Public Educ. School counseling; 
a five-year report. 38p. The Bd. 

Shaffer, R. H. The effect of English deficiency upon a stu- 
dent's adjustment in college (Ind. univ. School of educ. 
Bul. v.24, no.1). 34p. Ind. Univ. Div. of Res. and Field 
Services. 50c. 

Stuit, D. B. and Schlicher, R. J. Handbook for advisers to 
students planning to enter medicine. 34p. Assn. of Amer. 
Medical Colleges. 50c. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Div. of Vocational Educ. What school 
or college? (Misc. 3276). Proc. 4p. The Office. Free. 
Wood, B. W. and Haefner, Ralph. Measuring and guiding 

individual growth. 535p. Silver. $4.60. 

Wright, B. H. Practical handbook for group guidance for 
teacher-advisers of homerooms, common learnings classes, 
and clubs. 225p. Science Res. Associates. $3. 


(23) Health, Physical, and Safety Education 


Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and Recreation. 
The physical education instructor and safety (High-school 
ser. Bul. no.2). 48p. NEA. 50c; quantity rates. 

Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and Recreation. 
The high-school principal and safety (High-school ser. 
Bul. no.1). 31p. NEA. 35c; quantity rates. 

Amer. Student Health Assn. A list of source materials for 
teachers of college hygiene . . . compiled . . . with 
the cooperation of the Metropolitan life insurance co. 
Proc. 40p. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. School Health 
Bur. NYC. 
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Assn. for Childhood Educ. Lunch at school. 32p. The Assn. 
50c. 

Brace, D. K. Health and physical education for junior and 
senior high schools. 392p. Barnes. $4. 

Forsythe, C. E. The administration of high school athletics. 
2d ed. 440p. Prentice. $5.35; $4 to schools. 

Grout, R. E. Health teaching in schools; for teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools. 320p. Saunders. $4. 

A health program for colleges; a report of the 3d National 
conference on health in colleges. 152p. Nat. Tuberculosis 
Assn. $2. 

* Joint Committee on Health Problems in Educ. of the NEA 
and the Amer. Medical Assn. Health education; a guide 
for teachers and a text for teacher education, ed. by C. C. 
Wilson, 4th ed. 413p. NEA. $3. 

Jones, R. W. and DeHaan, Margaret. Modern dance in edu- 
cation; techniques and dances. 88p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1.35. 

Maine. Dept. of Educ. Home-made equipment and play- 
ground games for elementary schools. Mim. 22p. The 
Dept. Augusta, Me. 

Mitchell, E. D. and Mason, B. S. The theory of play. Rev. 
and enl. ed. 542p. A. S. Barnes. $4.50. 

*Nash, J. B. Physical education: interpretations and objec- 
tives. 288p. A. S. Barnes. $3. 

Nash, J. B., ed. The school-health program—a challenge to 
education (J. of educ. sociology, v.22, no.1). 63p. Payne 
Educ. Sociology Found. 35c. 

Nash, J. B. and Gabrielsen, M. A., eds. Leisure’s challenge 
to education (J. of educ. sociology, v.21, no.5). p.257- 
320. Payne Educ. Sociology Found. 35c. 

Nat. Commision on Safety Educ. Cars for driving instruc- 
tion; suggested policies and standards for acquiring and 
administering .. . 24p. NEA. 30c. 

Nat. Conference on Undergraduate Professional Prepara- 
tion in Physical Education, Health Education, and Recrea- 
tion. [Report] 40p. Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St. 
Chic. 4, Ill. $1. 

NEA. Dept. of Rural Educ. and Nat. Commission on Safety 
Educ. Safety education in rural schools (Rural ser. Bul. 
no.1). 36p. NEA. 35c; quantity rates. 

NEA. Dept. of Rural Educ. and Nat. Commission on Safety 
Educ. Safety in farm mechanics and with farm machines 
(Rural ser. Bul. No.2). 31p. NEA. 35c; quantity rates. 

Nat. Recreation Assn. Undergraduate recreation curricula 
in 35 colleges and universities: a summary. Mim. 25p. The 
Assn. $1. 

Nat. Safety Council. School and College Div. Foundation 
for safe living; a manual for elementary school teachers 
and principals. 82p. The Council. 

New York Academy of Medicine. Motivation in health edu- 
cation; the 1947 Health education conference. 53p. 
Columbia Univ. Press. $1. 

Sehon, E. L. and others. Physical education methods for 
elementary schools. 485p. Saunders. $3.75. 

Sharman, J. R. Introduction to health education. 283p. A. S. 
Barnes. $3. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Teacher education for the improvement 
of school health programs, by F. S. Stafford and H. F. 
Kilander (Bul. no.16). 37p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

U.S. Office of Educ. School fire drills, by N. E. Viles (Pam. 
no.103). 19p. Supt. of Docs. 10c. 

Whitman, Howard. Let’s tell the truth about sex. 242p. 
Pelligrini and Cudahy, Inc. $2.50. 

Williams, J. F. The principles of physical education. 5th 
ed. 377p. Saunders. $3.50. 
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(24) Special Education and Exceptional Children 


Ainsworth, Stanley. Speech correction methods; a manual 
of speech therapy and public school procedures. 149p. 
Prentice. $3.65; $2.75 to schools. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Gary grows up; story of a cere. 
bral palsied child. 37p. The Dept. 

Dolch, E. W. Helping handicapped children in school. 349p, 
Garrard Press, Champaign, Ill. $3.50. 

Ellingston, J. R. Protecting our children from criminal 
careers. 374p. Prentice. $5; $3.75 to schools. 

Froeschels, Emil. Twentieth century speech and voice cor- 
rection. 321p. Philosophical Lib. $6. 

Gifford, M. F. Speech correction in the elementary school 
(Calif. Dept. of educ. Bul. v.27, no.1). 33p. Calif. Dept. 
of Educ. 

Jensen, C. M. and Mackie, R. P. Twenty questions on the 
cerebral palsied child in California (Calif. Dept. of educ. 
Bul. v.17, no.3). 29p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 

*Johnson, Wendell and others. Speech handicapped school 
children. 464p. Harper. $3. 

Kirk, S. A. and Erdman, R. L. Education of mentally handi- 
capped children; selected annotated bibliography (Ill. 
univ. Bul. v.46, no.14). 47p. Ill. Univ. Col. of Educ. Bur. 
of Res. and Service. Single copy free; additional copies 
15c ea. 

Nat. Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. Advancing the edu- 
cation of the hospitalized child (Pub. no.72). 95p. The 
Found. 120 Broadway, NYC 5. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Crippled children in school, by R. P. 
Mackie (Bul. no.5). 37p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

Wood, A. L. Sound games; speech correction for your very 
young. 103p. Dutton. $1.50. 


(25) Education for Family Life; 
Consumer Education 


Goldberg, J. A., ed. Education for personal and family liv- 
ing as applied to the social hygiene field; a preliminary 
report. 19p. Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 1790 Broadway, 
NYC. 15c. 

Whitman, Howard. Let's tell the truth about sex. 242p. 
Pellegrini and Cudahy, Inc. $2.50. 


(26) Rural Education 


Cranston, M. W. What can we expect of rural schools? 
45p. Woman's Press 35c. 

*Fox, L. K. The rural community and its school. 233p. 
King’s Crown Press. $3.25. 

NEA. Dept. of Rural Educ. and Nat. Commission on Safety 
Educ. Safety education in rural schools (Rural ser. Bul. 
no.1). 36p. NEA. 35c; quantity rates. 

NEA. Dept. of Rural Educ. and Nat. Commission on 
Safety Educ. Safety in farm mechanics and with farm 
machines (Rural ser. Bul. no.2). 31p. NEA. 35c; quan- 
tity rates. 

*NEA. Nat. Commission on School District Reorganization. 
Your school district. 286p. NEA. Dept. of Rural Educ. 
$2.50; $2 pa. 

*Ogden, Jean, and Ogden, Jess. These things we tried: a 
five-year experiment in community development initiated 
and carried out by the Extension division of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 432p. Univ. of Va. Extension Div. $3. 


(27) Negro Education 


Howard Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. Negro higher and 
professional education in the United States. (J. of Negro 
educ. v.17, no.3, Yrbk. no.17). p. 221-436. Howard 
Univ. Press. $2. 
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U. S. Office of Educ. Statistics of education of Negroes, 
1945-46 (Statistical cir. no.239). Proc. 6p. The Office. 
Free. 

(28A) Higher Education 


Amer. Council on Educ. Building problems of urban uni- 
versities; a report of a conference held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, May 19-20, 1947 (Studies, ser. 1, no.30). 84p. 
The Council. $1. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Goals for higher education in the 
Pacific coast states; the report of a conference (Studies, 
ser. 1, no.33). 14p. The Council. 30c. 

Armstrong, C. M. The need for higher education in New 
York state (N. Y. state univ. Bul. no.1350). 131p. 
Univ. of the State of N. Y. Press. 

Assn. of Amer. Colleges. The colleges for freedom; the 
proceedings of the 34th annual meeting (Bul. v.34, no.1). 
206p. The Assn. $1. 

Bean, D. E. and Ellsworth, R. E. Modular planning for 
college and small university libraries. Proc. 41p. R. E. 
Ellsworth, Old Dental Bldg. Univ. of Iowa. $1.50. 

Bernays, E. L. Public relations for higher education; a 
challenge to our colleges and universities. 9p. L. M. 
Nichols. City Col. of N. Y. Public Relations Dept. 20c. 

Bethel, L. L.; Lindsay, F. B.; and Bogue, J. P. Junior 
college terminal education in your community. Proc. 12p. 
McGraw. Free. 

*Bogue, J. P., ed. American junior colleges. 2d ed. 537p. 
Amer. Council on Educ. $6.50. 

*Brumbaugh, A. J., ed. American universities and colleges. 
5th ed. 1054p. Amer. Council on Educ. $8. 

Burns, Norman, and Houle, C. O., eds. The community 
responsibilities of institutions of higher learning (Inst. 
for administrative officers of higher institutions, Pro- 
ceedings, 1948, v.20). Proc. 88p. Univ. of Chic. Press. 
$2. 

Claflin, W. H., comp. Endowment funds of Harvard uni- 
versity, June 30, 1947. 448p. Harvard Univ. Press. $5. 

College reading and religion; a survey of college reading 
materials sponsored by the Edward W. Hazen founda- 
tion and the Committee of religion and education of the 
American council on education. 345p. Yale Univ. Press. 
$5. 

A critical appraisal of university bureaus of public admin- 
istration, by G. W. Spicer and others. 55p. Va. Univ. 
Bur. of Public Admin. 

Deferrari, R. J., ed. The philosophy of Catholic higher edu- 
cation. 202p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press. $3.25. 

Duggan, Stephen, and Drury, Betty. The rescue of science 
and learning; the story of the Emergency committee in 
aid of displaced foreign scholars. 214p. Macmillan. $3. 

Dungan, R. A. and Klopf, Gordon. Student leadership and 
government in higher education. 24p. U. S. Nat. Student 
Assn. Madison 5, Wis. 10c. 

Farrell, A. P., ed. Whither American education? Report 
of the President's Commission on higher education. 95p. 
America Press. 

Ferment in education; the problems, responsibilities, and 
opportunities of universities in this time; a symposium 
at the installation of George Dinsmore Stoddard as pres- 
ident of the University of Illinois. 224p. Univ. of Ill. 
Press. $3. 

Greenough, W. C. College retirement and insurance plans. 
274p. Columbia Univ. Press. $4. 

Halas, G. S. and others. Should college football be sub- 
sidized? (America’s town meeting of the air. Bul. v.14, 
no.17). 24p. Town Hall, Inc. 123 W. 43rd St. NYC. 10c. 

A health program for colleges; a report of the 3d National 
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conference on health in colleges. 152p. Nat. Tubercu- 
losis Assn. $2. 

Herge, H. C. and others. Wartime college training programs 
of the armed services [prepared] for the Commission 
on implications of armed services educational programs. 
214p. Amer. Council on Educ. $3. 

Howard Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. Negro higher and 
professional education in the United States (J. of Negro 
educ. v.17, no.3, yrbk. no.17). p.221-436. Howard Univ. 
Press. $2. ‘ 

Integration of the humanities and the social sciences; a 
symposium. 92p. Southern Methodist Univ. Press. $2. 
Johnson, B. L. and Lindstrom, Eloise, eds. The librarian 
and the teacher in general education: a report of library- 
instructional activities at Stephens college. 69p. ALA. $2. 

Kidd, K. P. Objectives of mathematical training in the 
public junior college (Contrib. to educ. no.294). 167p. 
George Peabody Col. $2. 

Leahy, H. J. The improvement of college instruction through 
in-service techniques. 15p. The author, Seton Hall Col. 
South Orange, N. J. Free. 

*Levi, A. W. General education in the social studies (Co- 
operative study in general educ.) 336p. Amer. Council 
on Educ. $3.50. 

Lilge, Frederic. The abuse of learning; the failure of the 
German university. 184p. Macmillan. $2.75. 

Lovejoy, C. E. Lovejoy’s complete guide to American col- 
leges and universities. 158p. Simon. $1.50. 

Lovinger, W. C. General education in teachers colleges; a 
study of programs of general education in four-year cur- 
ricula for elementary school teachers. 119p. Amer. Assn. 
of Colleges for Teacher Educ. $2; $1.50 pa. 

Lyons, L. M., ed. The Nieman fellows report; an account 
of an educational experiment in its tenth year. 135p. 
Harvard Univ. Press. $2.75. 

McAllister, C. E. Inside the campus; Mr. Citizen looks at 
his universities. 247p. Revell. $5. 

McConnell, T. R.; McGrath, E. J.; and Wirth, Louis. 
Higher education for all; a radio discussion (Chic. univ. 
Round table no. 514). 29p. Univ. of Chic. Round Table. 
10c. 

McCoy, J. H., ed. A calendar of college activities (1948-49 
ed) ; day-by-day suggestions for a well-balanced program 
of public relations during the school year. Mim. 49p. 
J. H. McCoy. Occidental College. $2. 

McDowell, Tremaine. American studies. 96p. Univ. of 
Minn. Press. $1.50. 

McGrath, E. J., ed. Science in general education. 400p. 
Wm. C. Brown Co. Dubuque, Ia. $3.25. 

McGrath, E. J., ed. Social science in general education. 
286p. Wm. C. Brown Co. Dubuque, Ia. $2.50. 

McGrath, E. J. and others. Toward general education. 224p. 
Macmillan. $3. 

MacIntosh, Archibald. Behind the academic curtain; a guide 
to getting the most out of college. 165p. Harper. $2.50. 

Martin, Oliver. Two educators: Hutchins and Conant (Hu- 
man affairs pam. no. 29). 27p. Henry Regnery Co. 53 
South Washington, Hinsdale, Ill. 25c. 

Nat. Conference on Higher Educ. Current trends in higher 
education, 1948; official group reports of the 3d annual 
national conference . . . ed. by R. W. McDonald and 
J. L. McCaskill. 199p. NEA. $2. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of English. Committee on the 
College Study of Amer. Literature and Culture. Ameri- 
can literature in the college curriculum. 55p. The Coun- 
cil. 90c. 

Nat. Recreation Assn. Undergraduate recreation curricula 
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in 35 colleges and universities: a summary. Mim. 25p. 
The Assn. $1. 

New York (City) Bd. of Higher Educ. A broader man- 
date for higher education; report of the chairman... . 
1946-48. 63p. The Bd. Free. 

New York (State) Temporary Commission on the Need 
for a State University. Report . . . Feb. 16, 1948 (Leg- 
islative doc. no.30). 56p. Free; Matching needs and 
facilities in higher education, by F. W. Reeves, and 
others (Legislative doc. no.31). 126p. 35c; Education 
for the health services, by G. S. J. Perrott and others 
(Legislative doc. no.32). 170p. 40c; Inequality of op- 
portunity in higher education, by D. S. Berkowitz (Leg- 
islative doc. no.33). 203p. 35c; Costs and financing of 
higher education, by Paul Studenski (Legislative doc. 
no.34). 148p. 40c. N. Y. State Educ. Dept. 

Phi Delta Kappa. Alpha Pi Chapter. Facilities needed for 
higher education. 71p. C. E. Partch, Rutgers Univ. $1. 

Reck, W. E., ed. College publicity manual. 246p. Harper. 
$3. 

A report of a survey of the needs of California in higher 
education. 132p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. Free. 

Richards, C. F. Denison; a small college studies its pro- 
gram. 167p. Denison Univ. Press, Granville, Ohio. $1.50. 

Shapiro, H. H. A study of admission opportunities in the 
colleges of the United States, 1948-1949. Mim. 64p. 
Rittenhouse Col. 13th and Green Sts. Phila. 30, Pa. 

Smith, A. W. Participation in organizations; a study of 
Columbia college alumni (Contrib. to educ. no.935). 
69p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.10. 

Starrak, J. A. and Hughes, R. M. The new junior college; 
the next step in free public education. 63p. Ia. State Col. 
Press, Ames, Ia. $1.25. 

Stewart, R. B. and Lyon, Roy. Debt financing of plant ad- 
ditions for state colleges and universities. 271p. Purdue 
Res. Found. West Lafayette, Ind. 

Stoddard, George; Tyler, Ralph; and Wirth, Louis. Equality 
of educational opportunity (Chic. univ. Round table 
no.562). 33p. Univ. of Chic. 10c. 

Swinton, R. S. An introduction to the teaching of engi- 
neering ethics. Proc. 137p. R. S. Swinton, Mich. Univ. 
Col. of Engineering. $1.50. 

Tead, Ordway. Toward first principles in higher education; 
a dynamic quest for unity (Hazen pam. no.19). 18p. 
Ed. W. Hazen Found. 400 Prospect St. New Haven 
11, Conn. 15¢. 

Texas Univ. Report of the 7th annual Junior college con- 
ference—laboratory. Mim. 42p. The Univ. 

U. S. Nat. Student Assn. Program and report 1948-49, 1st 
National student congress. 40p. The Assn. 304 N. Park 
St. Madison 5, Wis. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Innovations in curriculum organiza- 
tion and instructional methods in colleges and universi- 
ties: bibliography (Cir. no.240). Proc. 18p. The Office. 
Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Statistics of land-grant colleges and 
universities, year ended June 30, 1947 (Bul. no.8). 44p. 
Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

Werner, Alfred. A Jewish university; the pros and cons 
in historical perspective. 30p. Nat. Community Rela- 
tions Advisory Council, 295 Madison Ave. NYC. Free. 

Western College Assn. Addresses: Certain phases of the 
future of higher education in the West. 32p. The Assn. 

Western College Assn. Addresses on Higher education for 
American democracy; proceedings of meetings during 
1947-48. 44p. The Assn. 

Wilkerson, Y. B. Interracial program of student YWCA'S; 


an inquiry under auspices of the National student young 
women’s Christian association. 159p. Woman's Press. $2. 


(28B) Professional Education 


Allred, C. E. Classified list of courses offered by depart- 
ments of agricultural economics and rural sociology, 
land grant colleges, 1947-48 (Tenn. univ. Col. of agri- 
culture. Rural res. ser. Mono. no.236). Mim. 29p. Univ. 
of Tenn. 5c. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Findings and recommendations of 
the pharmaceutical survey, 1948. 49p. The Council. $1. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Graduate training for educational 
personnel work, by Corinne La Barre (Studies, ser. 6, 
no.11). 54p. The Council. $1. 

Brown, E. L. Lawyers, law schools and the public service. 
258p. Russell Sage Found. $3. 

Brown, E. L. Nursing for the future; a report prepared 
for the National nursing council. 198p. Russell Sage 
Found. $2. 

The college curriculum in hospital administration; a final 
report by the Joint Commission on education. 107p. 
Physicians’ Record Co. Chic. 5, Ill. $2. 

Education for professional responsibility; a report of the 
proceedings of the Inter-professions conference on edu- 
cation for professional responsibility. 207p. Carnegie 
Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. $3. 

Finch, J. K. Trends in engineering education; the Colum- 
bia experience. 140p. Columbia Univ. Press. $2. 

Hockema, F. C. A study of higher education for engineers 
(Purdue univ. Studies in higher educ. no.59). 155p. 
Purdue Univ. Div. of Educ. Ref. $1.50. 

Hurd, A. W. Planning an instructional program for profes- 
sional schools. Mim. 154p. Bur. of Educ. Res. and Serv- 
ice, Medical Col. of Va. Richmond, Va. $2. 

Nahm, Helen. An evaluation of selected schools of nursing 
with respect to certain educational objectives. 97p. Amer- 
Psychological Assoc. Stanford Univ. Calif. $2. 

Sibley, Elbridge. The recruitment, selection, and training of 
social scientists. 163p. Social Science Res. Council. $1.50. 

Stuit, D. B. and Schlicher, R. J. Handbook for advisers to 
students planning to enter medicine. 34p. Assn. of Amer. 
Medical Colleges. 50c. 

Widening horizons in medical education; a study of the 
teaching of social and environmental factors in medi- 
cine 1945-1946; a report of the joint committee of the 
Association of American medical colleges and the Amer- 
ican association of medical social workers. 228p. Com- 
monwealth Fund. $2.75. 


(29) Adult Education 


Adam, T. R. Education for international understanding. 
181p. Institute of Adult Educ. 525 W. 120th St. NYC 
27. S2- 

Amer. Assn. for Adult Educ. Committee on Community 
Organization. Community education in action; a report 
on community organization and adult education. 58p. 
The Assn. 50c; quantity rates. 

Baltimore (Md.) Cooperative Research Study and Work 
Survey Conference. Evaluation of adult education (Balti- 
more bul. of educ. v.25, no.4-6). p.153-248. Dept. of 
Educ. 3 E. 25th St. Balto. 18, Md. 

Case, Victoria, and Case, R. O. We called it culture; the 
story of Chautauqua. 272p. Doubleday. $3. 

Cincinnati. Adult Educ. Council of Metropolitan Cincinnati. 
Directory of program resources, 1948-1949. Proc. unp. 
The Council, 629 Vine St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio. $1. 

Colwell, E. C.; Houle, C. O., and Morrill, J. L. Where do 
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we go from here in adult education? A radio discussion 
(Chic. univ. Round table no.529). 29p. Univ. of Chic. 
Round Table. 10c. ; 

Commission on Motion Pictures in Adult Educ. Films for 
adult education; handbook of information on films dis- 
tributed by Teaching film custodians, inc., and selected, 
annotated and classified . . . Preliminary ed. Proc. 7Op. 
The Com. 19 S. LaSalle St. Chic. 3, Ill. 

Dix, Lester. Higher education services to adult education 
in New York state (N. Y. state univ. Bul. no.1357). 
38p. N. Y. State Univ. 

*Ely, M. L., ed. Handbook of adult education in the United 
States. 555p. Institute of Adult Educ. 525 W. 120th St. 
NYC 27. $5. 

Lane, B. B. Your part in your child’s education; an ac- 
tivity program for parents. 252p. Dutton. $2.50. 

*Low, T. L. The educational philosophy and practice of art 
museums in the United States (Contrib. to educ. no.942). 
245p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.75. 

McCloud, B. G. and others. What can adults learn? A radio 
discussion (Northwestern univ. Reviewing stand, v.11, 
no.8). 12p. Northwestern Univ. 10c. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept. Bur. of Adult Educ. The 
community project in international understanding. 32p. 
The Dept. 25c. 

*Ogden, Jean, and Ogden, Jess. These things we tried: a 
five-year experiment in community development initiated 
and carried out by the Extension division of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 432p. Univ. of Va. Extension Div. $3. 

Przedpelski, B. J. Agricultural extension education in Po- 
land, 1918-1939. 139p. King’s Crown Press. $2.50. 

Schaffter, Dorothy. What comes of training women for 
war [prepared] for the Commission on implications of 
armed services educational programs. 223p. Amer. Coun- 
cil on Educ. $3. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Fundamental education (Bul. no.13). 
28p. Supt. of Docs. 10c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Working with parents, a handbook, 
by H. F. Gabbard (Bul. no.7). 46p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 


(30) Educational Research, General Bibliographies, 
and Directories 


Amer. Council on Educ. Committee on Youth Problems. 
See Chambers, M. M. 

Amer. Educ. Research Assn. Improving educational re- 
search; official report. 224p. The Assn. $1.50. 

Arbuthnot, M. H. and others. Children’s books too good 
to miss. 49p. Western Reserve Univ. Press. 75c. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Bibliography of books for chil- 
dren. 1948 ed. 122p. The Assn. $1. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Children’s books for 75¢ or 
less, prepared by M. L. Grimes. 41p. The Assn. 35c. 
Assn. of Children’s Book Editors. The Children’s book 
council's selected list of books for boys and girls. 43p. 

N. Y. Times, Dept. CB, NYC 18. 10c. 

Chambers, M. M. Youth-serving organizations; national 
nongovernmental associations. 3d ed. 162p. Amer. Coun- 
cil on Educ. $3. 

Educ. Research Service. Education in lay magazines, Mar. 1, 
1948 (Cir. no.2). Proc. 27p. 25c; Education in lay maga- 
zines, Sept. 1, 1948 (Cir. no.7). Proc. 24p. 50c. The 
Service, NEA. 

Educ. Research Service. Meetings of organizations related 

. education, 1948-49. Mim. 12p. The Service, N.E.A. 
ree. 

Educ. Research Service. Questionnaire studies completed— 
bibliography no. 19, 1947-48 (Cir. no.8). Proc. 19p. 
The Service, NEA. 50c. 


Good, C. V. Criteria for sound research in business edu- 
cation (6th annual Delta Pi Epsilon lecture). 27p. South- 
Western Pub. Co. 50c. 

Grace, Melania, Sister, and Peterson, G. C., comps. Books 
for Catholic colleges; a supplement to Shaw's List of 
books for college libraries. Proc. 134p. ALA. 

Junge, Charlotte, and Huus, Helen. Bibliography on ele- 
mentary education and related fields, 1948 ed. Proc. 36p. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA. 
59c. 

Lovelace, N. R. and Frost, J. D. Educational research in 
the nation’s capital. 47p. Educ. Research Bur. 1217 13th 
St. N. W. Wash. D. C. 

Nat. Catholic Welfare Conference. Dept. of Educ. Sum- 
mary of Catholic education, 1945-46. Proc. 35p. The 
Conf. 1312 Mass. Ave. N. W. Wash. 5, D. C. 50c. 

Nat. Council of Business Schools. Directory of private 
business schools in the United States. 48p. The Council. 
Free. 

Noffsinger, J. S., comp. Approved technical institutes. 48p. 
Nat. Council of Technical Schools. 25c. . 

Palmer, A. M. Survey of university patent policies; prelim- 
inary report. Proc. 168p. Nat. Research Council. $1.50. 

Rollins, Charlemae. We build together; a reader's guide 
to Negro life and literature for elementary and high 
school use. Rev. ed. 71p. Nat. Council of Teachers of 
English. 65c. 

Steinmetz, Eulalie, comp. One world in children’s books. 
(Arts in childhood. Bul. 1, ser.3). 19p. Arts in Child- 
hood, Fisk Univ. Nashville 8, Tenn. 30c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Educational directory, 1947-48. pt.1— 
Federal and state school officers. 38p. 10c; pt.2—County 
and city school officers. 83p. 20c; pt.3—Higher educa- 
tion. 153p. 30c; pt.4—Educational associations and di- 
rectories. 53p. 15c. Supt. of Docs. 

“Your guide”; the official national camp and school direc- 
tory. 416p. Official Surveys, Inc. 475 Fifth Ave. NYC 17. 
$10. 


(31) Reports, Proceedings, and Handbooks 


Amer. Alumni Council. Report of the 32d national con- 
ference. 277p. The Alumni Council. Rutgers Univ. 

Amer. Assn. for Adult Educ. Annual report of the acting 
director for 1947-48. 15p. The Assn. Free. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Official report . . . 
74th annual convention. 254p. The Assn. $1.50. 

Amer. College Personnel Assn. Proceedings of the 21st an- 
nual meeting, ed. by A. C. Van Dusen (Educ. and psy- 
chological measurement, v.8, no.3, pt.2). p.406-561. 
Educ. and Psychological Measurement. $2.25. 

Amer. Council on Educ. The president’s annual report, 
1947-48 [by] G. F. Zook. 314p. The Council. 

Amer. Federation of Labor. Labor and education in 1947. 
28p. The Federation. 10c. 

Assn. of Land-Grant Colleges and Univs. Proceedings . . . 
61st annual convention. 204p. The Assn. 

Assn. of Urban Universities. Proceedings of the 33d an- 
nual meeting . . . twenty-fourth report. 107p. The Assn. 
$1. 

Carnegie Corp. of N. Y. Reports of officers for the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1948. 84p. The Corp. Free. 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

Forty-third annual report. 155p. The Found. Free. 

Central Assn. of College and Univ. Business Officers. Min- 
utes of the 37th annual meeting. 145p. The Assn. $1. 

College Entrance Examination Bd. Forty-seventh annual 
report of the director. 120p. The Bd. 50c. 
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College Entrance Examination Bd. Terms of admission to 
the member colleges . . . Handbook, 1949. 287p. The 
Bd. $1.50. 

College Physical Educ. Assn. Fifty-first annual proceedings. 
Proc. 142p. The Assn. $1.75. 

Commonwealth Fund. Twenty-ninth annual report for the 
year ending September 30, 1947. 64p. The Fund. Free. 

Eastern Assn. of College and Univ. Business Officers. Min- 
utes of the 28th annual meeting. 132p. The Assn. $1. 

Eastern College Personnel Officers. Proceedings, annual 
conference [vol.22]. Mim. 56p. Bertha H. Funnell, Sec. 
Bennington College. $1. 

Educ. Conference, 1947. Twelfth educational conference. 
(Educ. record, v.29, sup. no.17). 186p. Amer. Council 
on Educ. 75c. 

Future Teachers of America. Eighth yearbook. 227p. NEA. 
$1. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Twenty-ninth annual report of 
the president. 136p. The Inst. 

Michigan Univ. Annual report of the Bureau of co-operation 
with educational institutions for the year ended June 30, 
1948 (Pub. no.10). 41p. The Univ. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Proceedings of 
the 32d annual convention (Bul. v.32, no.153). 302p. 
The Assn. $1. 

Nat. Catholic Educ. Assn. Report of the proceedings and 
addresses, 45th annual meeting (Bul. v.45, no.1). 645p. 
The Assn. 

NEA. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Official report, 1947-48. 
52p. NEA. 

Nat. Graphic Arts Educ. Assn. Meeting today’s needs in 
printing education; 22d annual conference. 99p. The 
Assn. 719 15th St., N. W. Wash. 5, D. C. 

Ohio College Assn. Transactions of the 77th meeting. 
Proc. 47p. The Assn. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Proceedings, An- 
nual education congress . . . 1947 (Bul. no.4). 102p. 
The Dept. Free. 

Public Educ. Assn. Fifty-third annual report. 29p. The 
Assn. 20 W. 40th St. NYC. 

Secondary Educ. Bd. Annual report for 1947 [and report 
of the 22d annual conference]. 68p. The Bd. Free. 

Southern Assn. of College and Univ. Business Officers. 
Proceedings, 20th annual meeting. 91p. The Assn. 

Southern Univ. Conference. Proceedings, reports and ad- 
dresses, constitution and by-laws. 101p. E. M. Gwathemy, 
Sec. Converse Col. Spartanburg, S. C. 

Texas Univ. Report of 14th annual Conference-laboratory 
on problems of curriculum and instruction. Mim. 87p. 
The Univ. 

U. S. Nat. Student Assn. Report of the constitutional con- 
vention. 41p. The Assn. 304 N. Park Ave. Madison 5, 
Wis. 15c. 

World Organization of the Teaching Profession. Proceed- 
ings of the 2d Delegate assembly, London. Mim. 101p. 
The Organization, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
50c. 


Educate to Conserve Resources 


(Continued from page 315) 


run institutions like schools would, in the final an- 
alysis, be produced by the labor in someone’s hands 
as applied to the raw materials of America, in its 
topsoil, its forest and trees. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


I have lived on the banks of the Mississippi for 
nearly twenty years. Day after day, week after 
week, month after month, year after year, the top- 
soil of America went past my doorstep, and every 
time some of it went past, a part of America’s op- 
portunity to live well went past. 

With all the enlightenment that we have, with 
all the psychological understanding that we have, 
we are still cutting the soft timber of America twice 
as fast as it is growing. 

THE ForcE OF EDUCATION 


We can’t go on, and hope to survive. We could 
survive if we would educate; education could make 
the difference. It could hold off disaster long 
enough for us to recreate a capacity to develop new 
resources for the peoples of this nation. 

Here we are, as Allison Davis says, the last best 
chance of man to maintain and flourish the free- 
doms which he cherishes. Ideals and freedoms go 
out the window when the stomach is empty. This 
is an affair a school teacher has to pick up! In great 
sections of the world it may be too late, but in 
America we still have time. In spite of all our ex- 
cesses, in spite of all the immoralities of two or 
three generations, there is still time in America. 
The one force that can make a difference would be 
a program of education that would recognize the 
relationship of the basic raw materials of a nation 
—its topsoil, its moisture, its grain, its minerals— 
to the welfare of its people, and would use such 
areas as reading, writing, and arithmetic as avenues 
through which to develop a generation of Ameri- 
can youth with a social consciousness necessary to 
match the demands of our kind with the dedication 
of purpose that would bring about the conservation 
of the human resources of America and match it 
with conservation of the natural resources of 
America. Thus they can have a decent standard of 
living with which to support our ideals and our 
institutions. 

Will you read the book, Voght’s Road to Sur- 
vival? Will you read Osborn’s Our Plundered Plan- 
et? If you can read them, and sleep with them, or 
if you can read them and face the ten-year-olds in 
your schools system the next morning without do- 
ing something about it, then you’re tougher than 
I think you are. 

The force of education will not be used by acci- 
dent. It can be used by an enlightened, determined 
corps of teachers in the American school system. 





Keeping Abreast in Education 


“The highest mission of education is to discover 
methods of developing friendly world associations 
for a lasting peace.” Walter G. Hjertstedt, Instructor 
at the Lane Technical High School of Chicago said 
over WCFL radio in February. “One of these methods 
is correspondence and the exchange of the art and 
creative work of the boys and girls of the world. . . . 
Art is an international language.” He has had pupils 
in his classes exchange drawings with the pupils and 
students of schools in other nations. The efforts, 
begun in 1929, grew into the International Drawing 
and Art Exchange, including before World War II 
representative schools in more than fifteen states and 
many schools overseas. 

“Drawing mechanical lines and making drawings 
and sketches of houses may not sound so very romantic 
or international, but when several thousand young 
folk in many countries begin to exchange their draw- 
ings and handwork across the oceans, it is surprising 
what can be accomplished in the way of encouraging 
international thinking.” 

A traveling exhibit is available for loan to schools 
interested. 


Traced through three generations the high school 
graduates have slightly more than reproduced them- 
selves. People with 1 to 4 years in grade school have 
increased their number nearly four fold and college 
graduates are reduced to one-half their original num- 
ber. Such is the analysis of Guy Irving Burch, director 
of the Populations Reference Bureau of Washington. 


The value of school property for each child enrolled 
in the year 1945-46 for eleven of the Southern states 
was $63 per pupil, as compared with $221 for each 
white pupil. To make the two amounts the same, 
would have required in 1946 an expenditure of $158 
per Negro pupil, an average of some $31,000,000 
for each of the eleven states. This estimate is reported 
in the New South, Southern Regional Council, 63 
Auburn Avenue, N. E., Atlanta 3, Georgia, which 
estimates also that the 1946 requirement of $31,000,- 
000 would not cost upward of $49,000,000 because 
of the rise in construction costs. This means that for 
the eleven southern states to raise the book value of 
Negro school plants to a par with white schools, the 
eleven Southern states would be required to spend 
$544,973,987. The white schools of the South are 
valued far below the national average $351 per pupil. 
The New South reports also that new schools con- 
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structed in the South have not reduced the inequality 
of school plants in recent years, though improving 
facilities for both racial groups. The table gives 
their estimates by states. 

The estimates are of special interest at present be- 
cause of federal court rulings such as that in King 
George County of Virginia on April 7, 1948, when 
Judge Hutcheson of the Federal Court delivered a 
permanent enjoinder on the schoolboard and superin- 
tendent of King George County from further dis- 
crimination against Negro children, ordering that 
school facilities be equalized at once. School officials 
dropped from the King George High School for 
white children courses in chemistry, physics, biology, 
geometry, and algebra, which were not offered in the 
Negro school. White and Negro citizens protested. 
The courses were restored. By an election on Novem- 
ber 6, the citizens of King George County approved 
a school fund issue of $150,000 to finance a new high 
school for Negro pupils in the county. Salary schedules 
were also renegotiated. 


The West Indies University College is being devel- 
oped at Kingston, Jamaica. It receives a grant of six 
million dollars from British Government's Colonial 
Development and Welfare Funds, and will be sup- 
ported by the governments of Barbados, British Gui- 
ana, British Honduras, Jamaica, and the Leeward and 
Windward Islands, proportionately to their popula- 
tions. The first unit, a medical school, is already in op- 
eration, with thirty-three students. The campus of six 
hundred seventy acres given by Jamaica will be devel- 
oped to care for fifteen hundred students expected to 
enroll from the six races inhabiting two million square 
miles of its territory. 


The Canadian Education Association, to promote 
national unity, has undertaken to provide facilities for 
the exchange of Canadian teachers among the various 
provinces. Exchanged teachers get a donation of 
$50.00 to cover expenses of travel in the exchange. 
The money comes from $2,500 given by the Imperial 
Oil, Limited. A gift in recognition of the value of 
Teacher Exchange as a force for Canadian unity. 


State and local government expenditures are rising. 
Higher taxes by local government units are anticipated. 
Their budgets show a half billion dollar difference this 
year as compared with a billion dollar surplus a year 
ago. 
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Using the facilities of the national Capital, the fifth 
summer institute on the position of the United States 
in World Affairs will be held at the American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C., from June 13-July 23, 1949. 
The six weeks program will carry graduate credit if 
desired. 


A staff of 31 Guamanians and “‘stateside” teachers, 
well trained, instruct 1200 pupils in 18 quonset type 
buildings of the George Washington High School at 
Sinajana, Guam. Norbert F. Tabery is currently in 
charge. To the graduates of the 21 elementary schools 
of Guam, each complete with teaching aid, are offered 
four kinds of curricula; General Vocational, College 
Preparatory, General Education, and General Commer- 
cial. Two types of graduate levels are offered: (a) the 
high school diploma for an academic average of C or 
better, and the Certificate of Completion for an average 
of C - or below to passing. The schools of Guam en- 
rolled 8000 children, about one-third of the popula- 
tion of the Guamanians. 


High school fraternities in three states carried to 
the courts school regulations banning such societies. 
The courts in Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, all up- 
held the power of the school board to regulate such 
a matter. 


In 1946, 4,706,209 children rode in 81,150 school 
busses to 40,387 schools over routes totaling 1,913,661 
miles one way. 


The distance of the moon from the earth varies on 
account of the eccentricity of the moon’s orbit, and 
because of the several perturbations caused by the 
planets. The average distance, roughly 240,000 miles, 
is known to four parts in one million, or about one 
mile, which is a very respectable accuracy for this dis- 
tance. 

Will the radar echo bring closer information? For 
terrestrial objects, distances can be obtained with an 
accuracy of at least 20 feet. However, the velocity of 
light is known only with an error amounting to one 
part in one hundred thousand. In the case of the 
moon it gives an uncertainty of some 2.4 miles. 


The Federal Trade Commission, in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, examined some 371,000 news- 
paper, magazine and other periodical advertisements 
and more than 518,000 radio commercial continuities, 
of which 19,860 advertisements and 8,399 broadcast 
statements were designated for further study as con- 
taining representations that might be false or mislead- 
ing. From further analysis of the questions advertise- 
ment 915 cases were given legal review. 


DELTA KAPPAN 


One out of seven Virginia teachers went to sum- 
mer school last year. Fifteen per cent of the city 
teachers and thirteen per cent of the county teachers 
attended summer school. Substandard certificates 
are held by 18.2 per cent of the white teachers of 
the state, by 3.8 per cent of the Negro teachers. 


The Alpha Pi Newsletter notes that the cost 
of educating one pupil in New Jersey in 1944-1945 
was $198.33, the highest in the nation. The average 
class size in New Jersey was 24.2 pupils per teacher. 
But while the average salary in 1946-1947 in New 
Jersey was seventh in the nation, in 1947-1948 New 
Jersey salaries dropped to fourteenth place. 


Heating of the cow’s drinking water increases year- 
ly average milk production by 5-15 per cent, the great- 
est increase being in the colder climates. Egg produc- 
tion may also be increased by warming drinking water 
for the chickens. In below freezing temperatures, 
chickens drink about 25 per cent more water if heated. 


The 1946 farmer averaged use of 1,500 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, as compared with 300 kilowatt- 
hours in 1923. The Pacific Northwest is pace-setter for 
use of electricity on the farm. 


Over four billion dollars per year will be needed for 
road-building, G. Donald Kennedy of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation estimated in the April Engineering 
New Record. About three billion dollars per year 
will be for new construction and one billion dollars 
per year for maintenance. Of two and three tenths bil- 
lion dollars spent on highway construction and 
maintenance in the calendar year 1947, federal funds 
supplied 14.7 per cent. Federal aid has averaged about 
16 per cent of the total highway budget during the past 
several years. 


Maintenance of the 92,000 school buses in the 
country cost approximately $20,000,000 last year, 
says the Office of Education, Federal Security Agen- 
cy, announcing the publication of ‘School Bus Main- 
tenance.” Bulletin 1948 No. 2, it is available at 15c 
per copy from the superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Making musical training available to every school 
child is a 1949 objective of Kiwanis International, 
with its 2,840 clubs in the United States. 


The joint initiation of the several chapters of 
Southern California will be held this year on May 14, 
with Alpha Epsilon of the University of Southern 
California as the host. A training school for chapter 
officers will be held on the morning of the same day. 





Why Do They Want to Teach? 


By DON A. ORTON 


HY DO THEY— our prospective teachers— 

want to teach? We asked 405 undergrad- 
uate students in the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Utah, during the autumn quarter of the cur- 
rent academic year, to answer the question: 


What experiences have you had which either caused 
you to want to become a teacher or contributed to your 
fitness to become a teacher? 


Of the 405 students who participated in the 
study, 129 were first-quarter’ freshmen who, upon 
application for admission to the university, had 
indicated a first interest in teaching as an occupa- 
tional choice; 179 were second or third year stu- 
dents taking the introductory course in education; 
and 97 were students enrolled in upper-division 
courses in professional education. 


TABLE 1 


EXPERIENCES LISTED BY 405 STUDENTS IN EDU- 

CATION AS THOSE WHICH EITHER INTERESTED 

THEM IN TEACHING OR CONTRIBUTED TO THEIR 
FITNESS TO BECOME TEACHERS 








Percentage 
of all 
respondents 


Fre- 
quency 


1 Previous teaching in church aux- 

iliaries, including scouting 143 35 
2 Like children 67 17 
3 Encouragement toward teaching 

through personal experience in 

school 52 13 
4 Substituted for or helped teacher 

at school 47 12 
5 Previous teaching experience in 

the Armed Services 36 
6 Served as a leader for young 

people’s groups (non-church) 25 
7 Baby-sitting and tending children 24 
8 Private tutoring or music lessons 8 
9 Miscellaneous reasons 7 

No experiences listed 48 


Rank Type of Experience 








It was thought that in order to secure as sincere 
and spontaneous a response as possible from the 
students, the questionnaire should be handed to 
them without elaboration as to the types of ex- 
periences they might include. For that reason, 
undoubtedly more students had experiences of 
the kinds indicated than are reported. 

The relatively high number of college students 


* Don A. Orton is Assistant Professor of 
Secondary Education, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


with a background of teaching in church auxiliaries 
can be explained in part by the unique structure 
of the Mormon church which is predominant in 
Utah and which draws completely upon the lay 
membership for its teachers, its missionaries, and 
its ministers. 

While Item 2 can hardly be accurately described 
as an “experience,” it does serve to emphasize 
once again the very strong attraction of the 
“human element” in teaching for future teachers. 

The singularly impressive conclusion to be 
drawn from this investigation appears to be: A 
great many college students are attracted to teach- 
ing because they have already had some first- 
hand experience with it. Actually, of the 416 
experiences which are listed, 259 of them (Items 
1, 4, 5, 6, and 8) or 62 percent, reflect prior 
acquaintanceship on the part of the students with 
more or less formal teaching situations. 

It seems to the writer that some important im- 
plications can be drawn from this observation. 
Phrased in the form of questions they are: 

(1) Are professors of education fully aware 
of the significance and value of such experiences 
as those listed to the college student who is in- 
terested in a teaching career? 

(2) Are classroom teachers at the elementary 
and secondary-school levels, even in the present 
teacher-shortage emergency, alert to the potential 
for recruitment that they might exercise? 

(3) Are educational administrators alert to the 
service they can render to the profession by pro- 
viding, under careful supervision, brief, well- 
organized opportunities to highly promising 
pupils to assist teachers in other classes, especially 
in the elementary grades? 

“When in the 12th grade, I was asked to help teach 


7th grade English for a couple of days. As a result, 
I wanted to become a teacher.” 
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Self-Realization Through Teaching 


By M. THERESA WIEDIFELD* 


A YOUNG woman applied for advanced stand- 
ing in the teachers college. She was trans- 
ferring one year of college credit from the univer- 
sity where she had been enrolled in the pre-medi- 
cal courses preparatory to nursing. 

“I thought I wanted to be a nurse,” she said, 
“but I have changed my mind. I still have high 
regard for nursing as a vocation and for the won- 
derful contributions which nurses make to the 
welfare of humanity, but nursing leaves too much 
of ME out of the picture. I am interested in music 
and literature. I enjoy art and I like sports. I see 
limited opportunity for my own development 
through the program of education for nursing, 
and except in isolated cases, I see all too little 
chance for utilizing my talents in the practice of 


the nursing profession.” 

She turned to teaching as the best medium for 
self development, self-expression, self-realization. 
Teaching offers unlimited advantages and infinite 
opportunities for self-realization for the teacher. 

Preparation for teaching provides for explora- 
tion in those fields of knowledge useful to every 
educated American citizen-of-the-world and the 
reciprocal advantages which operate when one 
teaches others cannot be overestimated. 

“What can I do for these pupils?’’ can be an- 
swered in terms of its reciprocal, ““What can these 
pupils do for me?” 

Any class of thirty or more students will rep- 
resent many cultures, offering to the teacher who 
is interested in cultural differences opportunities 
for effective and satisfying participation with the 
pupils and their families. No richer field can be 
available to the student of the ethnic problems. 

The class will represent a cross section of local 
community interests: industrial, economical, pro- 
fessional, social, religious, political, aesthetic, 
which can broaden the teacher’s contacts and great- 
ly enrich his experience. The opportunities for 
meeting rare people, gifted people, privileged 
people, from the pupil community in which he 
teaches are numerous in their possibilities. 


The class will represent various levels of ability 
and achievement. The teacher who is a student of 
research, or psychological problems, or aspects 
of human growth and behavior will be challenged 
by the multiplicity of living data by which he is 
continually confronted. 

There will be pupils who are gifted intel- 
lectually, and pupils who are talented in the arts 
who will demand leadership from the teacher 
which will stimulate him to his own maximum 
growth and his fullest realization. The projection 
of ons’s self, one’s entire personality, as is nec- 
essary if one would stimulate pupils to creative 
self-expression brings to the teacher satisfactions 
similar to those enjoyed by the professional artist. 
For the person who is gifted in music, art, dancing, 
dramatic art, the language arts, teaching affords 
innumerable opportunities for expression and the 
audience pays in genuine appreciation and achieve- 
ment as true artists. 

The person who is religiously inclined gets 
from teaching a measure of satisfaction which com- 
pensates for his zeal for social and religious ser- 
vice. 

The person of high ideals will find in teaching 
opportunities for the development of his own 
character. The leadership he exercises will impose 
a constant need for testing to the utmost his own 
strength, for exercising sympathy, tolerance, kind- 
ness, and good humour, and for practicing truth, 
clean speech, and respect for the rights of his 
fellow man. These required practices will help the 
teacher to realize his own ambitions for personal 
achievement. 

Daily association with children and young peo- 
ple can do much to keep the teacher's point of 
view youthful and his vision multilocular. 

Teaching like no other profession can provide 
continuous all-round development for the person 
who is capable of making the most of his oppor- 


tunities. 
* Reproduced from the Peabody Journal of Education, Volume 


23, Number 2, Pages 70-71. The author was president of the 
State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland. 
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Teaching—Highway of Opportunity 


By ALBERT I. OLIVER, JR 


ELL, my son, I understand that you are 

y \ thinking of becoming a high school teacher. 

You want an enjoyable ride; you want to be happy. 

Life, on any highway, should have stability and 
it should have meaning. 

In the first place, you will not amass a fortune. 
Neither will you go begging. All states have now 
adopted some form of pension system for teachers. 
Most systems have a tenure law in which the 
average teacher will find security. While the work 
is nerve-trying and the hours often long, it is not 
back-breaking nor exposed to the dangers of many 
roads which you might follow. 

You are following a course by which you may 
readily gain the esteem of your fellow men and 
may establish your own self respect. Teachers 
generally are looked upon favorably in a com- 
munity, although that look may come with tele- 
scopic scrutiny in some small towns. 

Those vacations are a wonder in themselves. 
What other career would give you nearly three 
months off each year? What a wonderful oppor- 
tunity this is for you to find personal growth by 
travel, by study, by new adventures! 

The heights of this highway lie in the Peaks of 
Meaning. Education seeks to establish two basic 
goals: personal well-being and social usefulness. 
It is in this latter goal that the real glory of 
teaching lies. You will stand almost aghast when 
you come to realize the scope of a teacher’s poten- 
tial influence upon impressionable personalities. 

Teachers may not be born, my son, but they 
develop early in their lives—under the influence 
of another teacher. A real teacher is the epitome 
of that intangible quality called personality. By 
your dress, by your manner, by your daily words 
you will mould the future of countless young 
people. It is a power frightening yet inspiring. 

Albert Einstein in a telegram to our colleges 
indicated that we were in the Atomic Age in every 
way except the most vital—in our thinking! To 
whom do we turn for hopeful guidance in that 
respect? It is to you, the teacher of the future. 

Yes, teaching has its greatest rewards in social 


* Albert I. Oliver, Jr., is Assistant Professor of 
Secondary Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. He is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


service. With the decline of the home life and the 
increased complexity of living conditions today, 
the schoolroom has become the social laboratory 
in which democracy is to be nurtured. You are 
to have charge of that laboratory. 

To meet this challenge you will want a liberal 
education. In getting this you have the opportu- 
nity to grow yourself at the same time that you 
prepare to become a better guide. The scope of 
your work will allow, yes, encourage the attend- 
ance at concerts, the study of art, the reading of 
literature, the participation in discussions. These 
pleasures will uplift your own emotional tone 
and will in turn make you a guide with whom it 
will be a pleasure to work. 

These teen age people with whom you seek 
to establish rapport need to know how to adjust 
themselves to changing conditions. Will you be 
able to point out to them the Peak of Enduring 
Values? Therein lies your greatest opportunity. 

How you will grow in self-expression, in poise, 
in manner, in resourcefulness if you undertake 
this role of a guide in democracy! Never lose sight 
of the fact that you are to illustrate for immature 
minds the give-and-take of the democratic way 
of life. It is up to you to help establish that deli- 
cate balance between freedom and responsibility. 
Will your charges be able to sift out the facts from 
the falsehoods? 

Above all do not keep your t.»se stuck in the 
road map of the class text. In so doing you would 
fail to see the beauties that lie along the highway. 
In that way you would lose vision of the limitless 
road that lies ahead. It is not a highway divided 
up into salary miles nor restricted by a speed 
limit of shorter hours. The rewards come in 
the friends, the self-respect, the social service 
which you will find all along the way. 
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Talk Up Teaching! 


By CALVIN S. SIFFERD 


Te TEACHING profession is the most potent 
single force in the nation for the recruitment 
of new members for its own ranks. How aware 
are the teachers of that fact? How many times have 
you as a teacher, or have your teachers, talked to 
likely pupils of the advantages enjoyed by those 
of the teaching profession? Too often, in speak- 
ing with youngsters regarding their future plans, 
we never mention teaching as a possible career. 

Many youngsters with pep and personality and 
brains, who have the making of splendid teachers, 
enter other fields when they might, with the proper 
stimulus, become teachers. Often it doesn’t take 
very much talking to make young people think of 
teaching in a new light. When they do give the 
matter careful consideration the field is an attractive 
one. The pay is not bad and will continue to get 
better. The hours compare favorably with any other 
job or profession. How many jobs are there in 
which the workers actually work with people and 
can watch them grow and develop in mind and 
body? Begin to think of the advantages of your 
profession and something is wrong if you can’t 
sell it to others. 

I remember one boy who worked in a book- 
store. A teacher became interested in him and 
began to ask questions. The lad was in his second 
year of college, was taking a liberal arts course, 
liked to read, and liked people. ‘Have you ever 
thought of teaching?” he was asked. He had not. 
His sister had taught a few years before her mar- 
riage and hadn't liked it very well. The teacher put 
in a few plugs for the profession. One day the 
boy said, “I have never thought of these things 
before.” A few months later he said, “I’ve gone 
into teacher training.”” He has graduated now 
and is doing a fine piece of work in his school. 

One high school principal in a small school 
made the catalogs of all the colleges of that state 
available to the seniors, and talked college when 
the opportunity presented. He was probably in- 
strumental in nearly half the graduating classes 
from that time on continuing their education. 


* Calvin S. Sifferd is Supervisor of Counsel- 
ing, Men’s Residence Halls, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


More than half of those going on to college from 
this school became teachers. 

Another teacher goes at recruitment like this. 
“What are you planning to do?” he asks. A good 
many times the answer is, “I don’t know,” or, 
“I’m going to take so-and-so in college.” If the 
answer is the former, this teacher says, “Have 
you ever thought of teaching?” If the youngster 
says that he has not, then the teacher goes on, 
‘Teaching is a good thing to keep in mind,” and 
tells him why. If the youngster says yes, then the 
teacher tells him, “That's fine. There isn’t any- 
thing better,”’ and explains why he thinks so. To- 
day, that teacher can look with satisfaction on a 
number of former pupils who would not today 
be successful and happy teachers if he had not 
urged them into the profession. 

To be personal, last week I received three let- 
ters from boys who are teaching. One reads, “I 
never really expected teaching to be easy. With 
my ag classes and On Farm Training I am busy 
six days and four nights a week and love it all. . . 
I am glad for the talks we had and for your coun- 
sel. If it hadn’t been for that I think I shouldn't 
be teaching today.” Another says, ‘Somehow, I 
seem to care very much what you think, and I 
want to write often to tell you how much I enjoy 
my work and how glad I am that I decided to 
teach.”” The third states, “If the rest of the time 
of teaching is like the first few months, I'll regret 
not getting started for so long.” 

What I am trying to say is simply this. We, 
as teachers, are our own best salesmen. By good se- 
lection of our candidates we can be instrumental 
in raising the standards of the people within our 
own ranks. We can also have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we have helped steer someone into 
teaching who can carry on and do a better job than 
we have done. As teachers, let’s recruit teachers! 
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ITHIN a few months a bank manager in 

Oregon resigned his position to resume 
administrative work in a Washington school sys- 
tem, a hardware store manager and owner sold 
out to accept an Oregon school position, and a 
service station helper returned to her regular work 
in a nearby school. ‘Things are better now,” 
one of them said when queried. Only a few years 
ago he had been teaching for forty dollars a month. 
Now he would receive many times that figure. 

The two fine young people who graduated from 
a college to take excellent positions even without 
experience stepped in while teachers were scarce, 
but the so-called teacher shortage seems to have 
little to do with the real reasons for changing 
conditions for teachers. 

The fact that it is now possible to earn a living 
as a teacher is certainly a part of the reason for 
the decisions taken, but the chance to earn a 
living in many other fields still exists. There are 
other reasons more compelling.. 

First, it must be reported factually that the 
“recruitment” campaigns so far instigated have 
not been planned in such a way that they influenced 
anyone so far interviewed. 

People are returning to teaching because some 
school systems are doing things. Teachers know 
very well just which systems are developing and 
which are following lock-step traditions. One or 
two quite small high schools on the Pacific Coast 
are always receiving bids from teachers, while 
others considerably larger are openly avoided. 
Even in the same cities some schools are desired, 
some are so badly operated that teachers will 
leave rather than accept transference to them. 
Young people in the colleges have rather accurate 
ways of knowing just what they will find in 
various school systems. 

The real reason for the return to teaching seems 
to lie in the growing recognition of teaching as 
a profession. A single region that was twenty years 
ago almost famous for its constant opposition to 
any educational taxation has only recently bonded 
itself to the legal limit for school purposes. The 
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bond issue meant actual doubling of taxes for 
many of the men voting for it. The teacher is no 
longer looked on as a slightly incapable adult 
unable to make a living in business, instead is 
expected to offer community leadership and factual 
information in his field. If he teaches English he 
will be expected to help select the local library 
books, if he is in science questions will come to 
him from nearby industries. His chemistry labora- 
tory may be asked to help with the local water 
supply controls, and he may be queried on prob- 
lems of water pollution by large paper mills. 

“T am a classroom teacher and intend to stay 
one,” a very capable young gentleman said at a 
Phi Delta Kappa meeting quite recently. He works 
in a stable system, is assured of tenure, likes the 
work he is doing. It is easily possible to name 
various teachers in public school systems who 
could, if they wished, transfer to college work. 
Some of them had to make their choice as late as 
last summer, and remained in the city school 
systems. 

“Things are better now” applies especially to 
the freedom now given teachers. Daily newspapers 
frequently publish “‘letters to the editor” from 
teachers, though such open expressions of opinion 
would have been considered dangerous only a 
few years ago. While administrators may or may 
not agree with some of the letters printed, they 
no longer lack the ability necessary to accord their 
teachers the right of public expression on impor- 
tant issues. No one thinks much about it when 
teachers attend labor meetings, or even find it 
advisable to keep track of meetings held by ex- 
treme left-wingers. People seem to understand 
that the teacher comes there to observe and learn, 
so that he or she may better fight any real subver- 


sive propaganda. 
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OTHERS HAVE TROUBLES, Too 


Often forgotten in the articles dealing with 
teacher woes is the fact that anyone in public life 
must use some discretion. Men who own and 
operate newspapers, restaurants, retail stores, have 
problems exactly like those facing teachers in small 
communities. The managing editor of a newspaper 
was sharply reminded of his prominence in the 
public eye by his publisher when he was noticed 
by a policeman attempting a traffic violation of 
small consequence otherwise. Though teachers 
have nervous work, editors often shudder each 
week as their papers emerge and someone in the 
community discovers an item in the paper slightly 
unflattering or erroneous. Even bus operators for 
traction companies must always remember that 
someone in the car may or may not be the com- 
pany’s ‘‘spotter” waiting for an error to report. 

The two and three dollar an hour wages often 
discussed in comparison with teachers’ salaries 
sound high. Here again facts intervene. Plumbers 
and carpenters don’t expect too much for their 
future, in spite of present conditions. “Two or 
three more years,” they hope. As a rule the high 
hourly wages add up slowly, as plants find ways 
to keep payments to any one employee down. Pay- 
ment is made only for hours worked, and several 
specific people have given up positions of this 
kind for more dependable year-around salaries 
considerably lower on paper. ““Twelve dollars a 
day for how many days?’ they have asked. A con- 
tractor paid it for four days, then fired his new 
employees until more work turned up of no in- 
terest to his regular crew. 

The actual people known to have returned to 
teaching the past few .nonths have done it because 
they see, or think they see, a new era for teachers. 
They base this hope on the fact that the public 
as a whole is deadly serious in the desire for an 
education for children. They have seen, in their 
other work, the growing tendency of the average 
worker to insist on a real education for his chil- 
dren. People no longer ask about credits or de- 
grees. They ask about specific courses. They want 
to know just what their teachers have studied, what 
they are really prepared to teach. They have very 
good ways of finding out, and once they are con- 
vinced will make financial arrangements to keep 
the teachers prepared for their work. Most of the 
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farmers, these days, are personally acquainted with 
several college professors and know exactly what 
their prospective teachers have been doing in their 
college work. A surprising accuracy of judgment 
is noticeable even in the most remote rural dis- 
tricts. A hill farmer wanted to know what his son 
could do to become a bacteriologist. A widow 
operating an apartment house, as its manager, to 
get her daughter trained for teaching a specific 
subject, though the fees come high. 

A mature student, himself the head of a large 
family, is studying for teaching in a ‘‘small com- 
munity’’ because he likes to teach, and has already 
demonstrated, in practice teaching, his fitness. He 
could, if he wished, enter any one of several fields. 


ADMINISTRATION Is IMPROVING 


Fortunately the quality of administrational work 
has kept pace with the public demand for good 
schools. The day of the smug unworldly peda- 
gogue is gone, now men willing to try new 
methods are heading many systems. These men 
are not the men who “could be community leaders 
if they left their cloistered life’’ to quote the speci- 
fications for a good teacher recently received from 
a neophyte in the profession. Instead they are men 
who are leaders of men, and occupy their places 
in civic committees. Some of these men have al- 
ways been in educational work, others have re- 
turned after successful experience elsewhere. 

It was all said by a professor of physics in a 
large university when he referred to a colleague 
who had left teaching for the comparative tran- 
quility of another position. The person who is 
really capable might, these days, qualify for 
teaching. 





CITIZENSHIP DAY 


National Citizenship Day will be observed 
the third Sunday in May, set by act of congress 
in 1940 to be observed as citizenship day hon- 
oring on some public occasion those who by 
coming of age or by naturalization have ob- 
tained the status of citizenship. The day is des- 
ignated as “I Am An American Day.” Mate- 
rials to assist in the observance of the day may 
be obtained from the American Association of 
School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

















Research Is Needed in Music Education 


By LLOYD W. FUNCHESS 


ESEARCH is something in which most musi- 
R cians are not particularly interested, and 
which they are inclined to leave to someone else. 
Although the same thing may be said about any 
number of other specialized fields, in this case it 
is, unfortunately, just another way of saying that 
up to now not much has been done in the way of 
research in music. This is not said in a mere criti- 
cal sense; on the contrary, it is intended to chal- 
lenge the thinking of musicians and of educators 
in general. 

Through the years, musicians have concerned 
themselves primarily with developing and main- 
taining the highest possible degree of skill in their 
art. As a result, most of their time and energy 
have been expended to this end with little of 
either left over for anything else. Too, there has 
been a feeling that research, attaching importance 
to certain utilitarian aspects of the art, would 
violate a cherished faith in “Music for Music’s 
sake alone.”’ 


PERSONS OUTSIDE Music HAVE CONTRIBUTED 


In recent years, discoveries concerning the 
effects of different types of music on the physical 
and emotional responses of human beings have 
tended to focus attention on the need for further 
information. Interestingly enough, many of these 
discoveries have come as a result of the efforts of 
persons outside the field of music. 

It has been demonstrated through scientific 
experimentation that music affects blood pressure, 
influences metabolism, increases or decreases mus- 
cular energy and the rate and degree of fatigue, 
allays pain, exerts a marked control over the pro- 
duction of electrical energy by the heart, produces 
chemical changes in the body, and has a direct 
effect on respiratory rate and regularity. In an ex- 
periment conducted recently during one of the six- 
day bicycle races held in Madison Square Garden, 
it was found that, without music, the rate of speed 
of the contestants averaged 18.6 miles per hour 
while, with music, this average increased to 19.6 
miles per hour. Somewhat similar experiments and 


* Lloyd W. Funchess is Supervisor of Music, 
State Department of Education, Baton Rouge 
4, Louisiana. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


quite comparable results have been made in 
connection with the employment of music as a part 
of the program of teaching typing. There is a 
constantly growing body of experimental evidence 
to prove that music can raise the production rate 
of workers in industry and widespread publicity 
has been given the reportedly favorable results 
attained through the use of music in the treatment 
of patients in hospitals. 

These and other reports have produced an in- 
creasing interest on the part of more and more 
people in the practical aspects and applications of 
music. There is a growing demand for specific in- 
formation on how music can best be used in various 
and varied situations to be most effective. Is there 
a place for music in the lunchrooms and cafeterias 
of our schools? Is there a place for music in banks, 
show rooms, general stores, hotels, bus stations, 
and the like? If so, what kind or kinds of music 
should be used and how employed? 

In view of the important place music occupies 
in the heritage of the race, it would seem that the 
answers to these and other questions should be 
known already. The fact remains that they are not; 
as for the reasons why, speculation could go on 
forever. 

There is, however, hope for improvement— 
hope and definite evidence that this improvement 
is on the way. Students in colleges and universi- 
ties may now earn advanced academic degrees 
with music as their major field of interest. The 
Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Edu- 
cation 1932-48 compiled by William S. Larson 
for the Music Education Research Council and 
published by the Music Educators National Con- 
ference contains the titles and source of over six- 
teen hundred studies completed by graduate stu- 
dents and research workers. These students are, 
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for the most part, men and women whose major 
interest is music. Research in music is now accepted 
in many institutions as meeting a part of the re- 
quirements for the doctoral degree. It seems 
reasonable to assume that through these media 
alone much valuable information will be added 
to that already available about music and its uses. 


THE PEOPLE BELIEVE IN MusIc 


Big business interests are using music in ways 
never before attempted and with results that have 
not yet been fully accepted, so amazing is their 
scope. The music industry has organized itself so 
that its combined efforts and support can be uti- 
lized to the best advantage. Colleges and univer- 
sities all over the country are continuing to build 
and expand their music departments. Grants-in- 
aid are being provided for students working in 
this field. And, finally, the people themselves are 
evincing a hitherto unknown interest in and atti- 
tude toward music. This was shown to be true 
particularly by two recent national surveys—one 
by A. S. Bennett Associates, Inc., A National 
Survey of Public Interest in Music; the other by 
Foote, Cone, and Belding of Chicago to ascertain 
the national attitude regarding music education in 
the schools. All of these and other facts are bound 
to result in a better understanding of and a wider 
and more effective use of music in everyday living. 

Much has already been learned about the value 
of music in the educative program and, in the proc- 
ess of this learning, many problems have been 
solved. At the same time, many new problems 
have arisen which demand attention. It is here 
that the Research Council of the Music Educators 
National Conference has made and is continuing 
to make valuable contributions. Over the years, 
this Council has made a distinct contribution to 
the improvement of instruction through the pub- 
lication of many bulletins and pamphlets cover- 
ing a wide range of subjects. A few examples of 
these publications are: 


1—Courses for the training of Super- 
visors of Music and A Standard 
Course in Music for Graded 
Schools (1921; 7th ed., 1932) 

Bulletin No. 19—Course of Study in Music for 

Rural Schools (1936) 
Bulletin No. 15—Self-Survey for School Music Sys- 
tems (1934) 


Bulletin No. 
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The Research Council is at the present time 
sponsoring several studies to meet the expressed 
needs of the teachers in service. Bulletins devoted 
to these studies are to be published, in the imme- 
diate future, by and obtainable from the Music 
Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. The bulletins are: 


Information Leaflet Series (A series of individual 

leaflets covering all phases of music education.) 

Bulletin No. 18—Music Supervision and Administra- 
tion in the Schools (1949) 

Bulletin Bibliography of Research Studies in Music 

Education (1932-1948) (now at press) 

Bulletin No. 17—Music Rooms and _ Equipment 
(1949) 


Progress is being made on studies concerned 
with Music Education As A Career, School Music 
in Action, Music Training of the Grade School 
Teacher, Certification of Music Teachers and a 
study requested by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association dealing with: 

1. The maximum number of children per class 
and per teacher at each level of education (pri- 
mary, elementary, secondary and junior college) 
in vocal music. 

2. The maximum number of children per class 
and per teacher at each level of education (as 
above) in instrumental music. 

3. Any other standards or recommendations 
concerning personnel practices in the field of music 
educatior. 

New problems are being added daily to the 
list of “must’’ research. 

If music is to gain the place and importance 
in the school program and in life that it is in- 
herently capable of occupying, these and similar 
problems will have to be recognized and solved. 
The present status of music is not something that 
‘just happened;” it is the result of hard work, 
of tolerance, of experimentation, and of inquir- 
ing minds. These same ingredients will supply the 
nourishment for planning and building the future. 

Music today is possibly the most promising 
and most significant ‘“‘new frontier’ in education. 
As interest in it and enthusiasm for it continue to 
grow and expand, the need for intelligent and cap- 
able leadership becomes increasingly apparent. 
Music, the most versatile of the arts and the most 
universal of the languages, needs only the key of 
Research to unlock its treasures to all men. 
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Research and Appraisal in Education 


By A. N. HIERONYMOUS 


ETHODS of research and appraisal in educa- 

tion are treated in the December 1948 issue 

of the Review of Educational Research. It con- 

tains 886 references to studies of the past three 

years. An overview by J. Wayne Wrightstone, 

chairman of the committee preparing the issue, 

indicates considerable progress in each of the 
various areas included for treatment. 


LIBRARY RESOURCES AND DOCUMENTARY 
RESEARCH 


In his chapter on library resources and documen- 
tary research, Carter V. Good provides references 
to many sources of information: guides to period- 
icals and books, encyclopedias and dictionaries, 
guides to theses and research projects, serial and 
occasional bibliographies and summaries, and in- 
stitutional and biographical directories and hand- 
books. Facilities for bibliographical services on 
national and international levels are being ex- 
panded. Cited also are a number of references of 
recent origin which treat basic methods of inquiry. 
A number of these are concerned with the method- 
ology of historical research. The period since the 
war has also produced a variety of writings dealing 
with the historical backgrounds of education and 
related areas and with the philosophy of history. 


STUDIES OF INDIVIDUALS 


Ruth Strang and Debora Pansegrouw reviewed 
the analytic, synthetic, and diagnostic studies of 
individuals. The present emphasis seems to be on 
the dynamics of personality as evidenced by exten- 
sive use of personal documents, non-directive in- 
terviews, and the various projective technics. One 
of the main trends, according to the reviewers, 
was toward more objective collection, interpreta- 
tion, and treatment of data. Also mentioned was 
a trend toward greater synthesis of all relative data 
secured under a variety of conditions. Personality 





* This review of the December, 1948 issue of the Review of 
Educational Research by A. N. Hieronymous, Assistant Editor of 
the Review, is presented as a cooperative effort of the Phi Delta 
Kappa Committee on Research and the Editorial Board of the 
American Educational Research Association. Such reviews are 
scheduled for each of the five issues annually of the Review, which 
ouans 2 three year cycle treats fifteen major fields of educational 

earch, 

The Review of Educational Research may be ordered at $5.00 
per year at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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inventories and questionnaires are not being used 
as extensively as formerly as a result of evidence of 
low validity of these measures. These instruments 
are being used for pattern and profile analysis but 
there seems to be much greater interest at present 
in observational methods, sociometric technics, and 
particularly in the projective methods. Attempts to 
adapt the Rorschach, the TAT, and Minnesota 
Multiphasic Inventory, to group methods of ad- 
ministration and objective-type responses for ease 
in interpretation and scoring have not yet been 
very successful. 


EVALUATION, TREND, AND SURVEY STUDIES 


The evaluation, trend, and survey studies re- 
viewed by Wrightstone, Frutchey, and Robbins 
covered a complete range of educational problems 
from elementary school to extension education. 
The authors conclude that present research is more 
opportunistic than systematic and comprehensive, 
and that technical development in the methodology 
of this type of research has progressed very slowly. 
Improved designs and methods are badly needed. 


RESEARCH METHODS AND DESIGNS 


A large proportion of research studies in educa- 
tion are still not making use of the advances made 
in statistical methods and improved designs. Joseph 
Lev’s chapter was organized as a discussion of 
various types of experimental designs and ref- 
erences were cited for illustration. These should 
prove to be a valuable guide for selection and 
application. Particularly noteworthy is the progress 
toward increased experimental control made pos- 
sible by extension of the methods of analysis of 
variance. The point is gradually being reached 
where the concepts in the language of analysis of 
variance are becoming the ABC’s of the research 
worker in education. Factorial designs make pos- 
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sible both a study of the main effects and the in- 
fluences and interactions of the factors involved. 
Other designs have been developed to exercise 
greater control than has heretofore been possible 
and at the same time provide valid error estimates. 


OBSERVATIONAL METHODS OF RESEARCH 


Observational research methodology was treated 
by Saul B. Sells. Studies were selected primarily 
for their representation of a particular observa- 
tional procedure. Many of these are of an explor- 
atory nature. Others fail to provide for representa- 
tiveness or are lacking in evidence of reliability. 
A tendency is indicated, however, for increased 
objectivity and standardization of procedure and 
extension of observational technics to a study of 
many complex aspects of behavior. Of particular 
interest are the treatments of case history and biog- 
raphy, rating technics, interview methods, ques- 
tionnaires, and mass surveys. As in past years the 
conclusions from studies designed to investigate 
the prediction of teaching success have been some- 
what ambiguous. An excellent bibliography is pro- 
vided. 

TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


Persistent attention to long-standing objectives 
has characterized achievement testing during the 
past three years, according to Schrader and Conrad 
who reviewed the research in this area. The distinc- 
tion between the measurement of detailed subject 
matter content and the evaluation of general educa- 
tional outcomes has become the center of attention 
in evaluating testing practices. Also noted was 
progress toward greater directness of measure- 
ment, trends toward increased use of tests in grant- 
ing credit, greater attention to evaluation of com- 
plex patterned data and some application of factor 
analysis technics to the solution of achievement 
testing problems. Numerous large-scale testing pro- 
grams have made possible the pooling of resources 
and increased service at lower per-pupil cost. The 
authors listed several promising fields of investiga- 
tion including: (1) utilization of research data 
offered by cumulative records; (2) long-term fol- 
low-up studies of the retention of knowledge and 
skills during and after the school years; (3) effect 
of differing motivation and curriculum emphases 
upon intercorrelations of achievement test scores; 
and (4) development of improved validation cri- 
teria. The greatest needs were represented as re- 


lating to test evaluation, test methodology, and the 
effects of testing upon broad education objectives, 


STATISTICAL THEORY 


Palmer Johnson’s excellent chapter on recent 
developments in statistics will be of interest chiefly 
to research workers comparatively well-versed in 
statistical theory. He draws attention to the neces- 
sity for an appreciation and understanding of the 
mathematical and logical foundations and com- 
ments on the wide variation among fields and 
among workers within these fields with respect to 
the appropriateness and efficiency of the statistical 
methods of analysis and designs of investigations 
used. To secure maximum efficiency and precision, 
the detailed methods of analysis must become an 
integral part of the planning of an investigation 
from its inception. Very apparent is the lag in ap- 
plication of recent developments to problems in 
educational research. 


COMPUTATIONAL TECHNICS 


Also of value mainly to the “professional” re- 
search worker is Nicholas Fattu’s chapter on com- 
putational technics. He gives an interesting discus- 
sion of high-speed automatic computers and treats 
the literature bearing on the more familiar me- 
chanical computers. He has also brought together 
the sources dealing with tables, graphs, and spe- 
cialized computational methods and formulas. 


NEEDED RESEARCH 


Several of the contributors indicated to some 
extent the problems which should receive increased 
attention and effort on the part of the research 
workers. Some of these have already been indicated. 
Others are: (1) an analysis of studies in education 
which deal with what is desirable or what should 
be done in educational research; (2) the develop- 
ment of informal instructional tests to collect in- 
formation about how children learn specific kinds 
of subject matter; (3) a study of factors leading to 
sampling bias in typical educational experiments; 
(4) technics adapting direct observgtional methods 
to subjects other than infants and young children; 
(5) technics of measuring critical thinking, origi- 
nality, and work-study skills; (6) development of 
norms which will provide more satisfactory meas- 
ures of growth; (7) development of technics for 
handling incomplete data in certain experimental 
designs. 
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fe) PLEDGE allegiance to the 
=! United Nations, x And to 
the ideal for which it stands— 
»% Union in the one world, indi- 
visible, % Where under the One 
God men live + In Liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity— * One 





government of all people, by all 
people, and for all people, x Serv- 
ing each other in peace 


and good will. 
































